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HE day being hot and business in 
the office pretty quiet, the head 
man of the XTC said to the second 
head man, continuing from top to bottom: 

“Joe, I think we better get up some- 
thing in the nature of an_ inventory, 
something like, you know, the records 
storekeepers have. Here we’ve been buy- 
ing a lot of this and that and these and 
those, and I think it’s time we got a 
kind of an idea of what it all adds up 
to.” 

“Gotcha, *Ad.,” said Joe, quick as a 
flash on the uptake, “gotcha right here. 
I’m a good man and I knew you'd be 
wanting it some day, or Congress would 
or the British or the Missus over to the 
White House. So here you are, right 
on the nose and the barrelhead and mud 
in your eye. Lookit.” 

The Head Man took himself a gander 
at the papers Joe pulled out of his 
pocket and said: 

“Well, by gosh, Joe, dang if it ain’t 


here all put down on the paper. Jiminy 
crickets, that’s swell. Let’s have a 
look.” 


They both looked at the first sheet and 
then the other sheets containing a long 
tabulation headed “Things We Bought 
Lately,” and here is what they read: 


651,000 cases evaporated milk 

2,100 tons dried eggs 

20,350 tons frozen eggs 

500,000 cases canned tomatoes 

3,000,000 bushels apples 

700 tons dried apples 

135,000 cases pork and beans 

1,000 tons corn sugar 

35 tons butter 

189,000 eases canned potatoes 

4,500 tons soybeans 

570 tons soya flour 

570 tons dried pears 

40 tons dried fruits 

33,600 boxes plums 

22,300 bushels peaches 

109 tons orange marmalade 

113,308 bales cotton 

140 tons garden seeds 

7,000,000 yards comforter covering 

8,370,000 yards ticking 

15,000 tons tobacco 

2,540,000 bushels corn. 

“Well, Joe,” said the boss, “as I un- 
derstand it, this is just what we’ve 
bought right recently and is merely in 
addition to the millions and billions of 
these and those we’ve got racked up 
here and there. Am I right in that?” 

“Righter’n a fox, Ad.,” said Joe, quick 
like a mouse, “all this is just new stuff, 
just the day by day gain, so to speak. 
Don’t look balanced, does it?” 

“Good land, no,” answered the Admin- 
istrator. “That’s no kind of a store for 
anybody to keep. The idea of seven 
million yards of ticking and only a hun- 


es 
*Short for Administrator. 
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By Videndum 


Scene: In any one of scores of government departments. 


nine tons of marmalade. 
What’s the matter with that 
What’s he do, drink 
or play golf or chase girls or something? 
Hell and damnation, he’s tailing the 
whole buying organization. What kind 
of a government does he think we’re run- 
ning with what you might call no mar- 
malade reserve? Here we are, gone 
crazy on comforter covering, with no 
more than a smattering of dried apples, 
stuffed to the gills on tobacco—the light- 
er, the milder, the easier on your throat 
kind I hope—and hardly enough mar- 
malade to wad a shot gun. Stock’s all 
out of kilter, I’d say.” 

“Well, now, Boss,” said Joe, his round, 
flushed but rather cute looking face reg- 
istering embarrassment, “you got to keep 
in mind that me and you ain’t supreme. 
We got to learn and also we got compe- 
tition on some things. Take, for instance, 
them frozen eggs. We're in a kind of 
a jam on them.” 

“Whadda you mean jam?” exploded 
the boss. “You must be thinking about 
the marmalade again. I’d call that jam.” 

“Ain't,” defended Joe. “I’m not al- 
luding at marmalade. What I mean is 
Ickes and his gas and fuel saving. Some 
louse squeeled to him about our stocking 
up on frozen eggs and he’s madder’n 
and squawking like a pedee bird that’s 
lost a egg out of its nest. Says have 
we got any idea how much gas it’s going 
to take to thaw out them eggs fitten 
for anybody to eat. Says he’s going up 
and bellyache to You Know Who. ‘The 
hell,” he is authoritatively quoted to me 
as saying, ‘the hell with them XTC’s and 
their frozen eggs and me trying to scare 
the pants off joy riders and make people 
buy all their gas by daylight, while 
they’re getting set to unfreeze billions of 
eggs. Fine co-operation, I calls it.’ Any- 
way, that’s what a feller told me Ickes 
said, and in a case like him they ain’t 
anything in the way of talk I wouldn’t 
believe he’s put out, or even worse than 
that.” 

“Aw, nerts on Ickes,” retorted the Boss 
not without a suggestion of heat, “nerts 
and double nerts. It’s like his going to 
stop night baseball and throw away 
probably a couple a hundred million 
votes. ‘Sif the sun wouldn’t thaw out 
eggs; ’sif we couldn’t use them eggs for 
ice cream or egg nog; and how does he 
know we can’t figure out how to use 
them eggs for plastics, or airplane wings, 
or even make synthetic aviation gas? 
How’d he like it if we beat him at his 
own game by making gas out of eggs? 
The hell with Ickes and let’s get on with 
the job. What next needs us huddling 
over?” 

“Danged if I know, Boss,” said Joe. 
“I just can’t see how we’re going to 
work out a balanced inventory with our 


dred and 
Seems silly. 
marmalade boy? 


present set-up of buying whatever the 
last guesser thinks up. You know your- 
self that’s the way we got all that com- 
forter cloth. Somebody came in here 
and said there was a lot of discomfort 
in the cotton belt and somebody else said 
‘how’s about some comforters for them?’ 
and right off here we are up to our head 
and ears in comforter covering. It’s 
worse’n the eggs, if you ask me. Worse 
even than the canned potatoes. Them 
sure is a pain in the neck. Ought to be 
mashed, what I say. And did you hear, 
Chief, about all the flour we got?” 

“No, what’s the trouble 
said the Head Man. 

“That’s the trouble,” explained Joe. 
“Nobody knows. We just had the money 
and there was the flour that we didn’t 
need and first thing anyone knew, we 
had it and they didn’t. And we can’t 
even make it into a cold omelet like 
them eggs we alluded to. And, Boss, 
another thing. Give you ten guesses as 
to what we paid for it. Mind, only ten.” 

“Wait,” said the Chief, “don’t tell me. 
Let me guess. Seventy-five dollars.” 

“Right on the nose,” said Joe with un- 
concealed admiration. “How in the 
world did you guess?” 

“Easy enough,” said the Administra- 
tor without even any trifling pretense of 
modesty. “I didn’t know and I knew 
you didn’t know, and nobody else knows 
on account of it’s a military secret which, 
if anybody in the whole world knew, 
would give aid and comfort to the enemy. 
So I just said the first thing that came 
into my mind, and you didn’t dare dis- 
pute me and I didn’t know enough to 
dispute myself, so I win the valuable 
glass pickle dish for knocking down the 
nigger baby in the top row. When I 
was a kid I was known as Dead Shot 
Dick but now that I am grown up and 
work for the government the boys all 


about it?” 


call me Never Wrong Harry. You got 
to get on to these things.” 
“Certainly smart,’ commented Joe, 


making bold to sit down in the Great 
Presence on account that he was so 
astounded that otherwise he would have 
fallen down, just simply awful smart. 
Wowie. Some guv-ment. Some Boss. 
Bet they’ll soon be calling me Lucky 
Louie, like Gip the Blood and Harry 
the Hop and Tommy the Cork and so 
on and on. Some luck. So what about 
the peaches? Got too many or need 
more or what?” 

“I’ve been giving that situation some 
thought,” replied the Big Shot after a 
suitable interval of brow wrinkling as 
if engaged in what Washington calls 
programming. “Indeed,” he continued, 
“I’ve been devoting some time to personal 
surveys of the peach situation right here 
in Washington where, as you, Joe, you 
sly rascal, know as well as the next 


¢ Shot 





bird that the peach crop is as large, as 
rosy cheeked, succulent and what I may 
describe as tolerant as anywhere in the 
country. And I may say that it is my 
considered opinion that the peach situa- 
tion is worthy of further study. I am 
referring now less to dried peaches than 
to the sunkissed fresh varieties with no 
objection, of course, to their being a 
trifle bottled or even canned within the 
limits of seemly behavior. What, if any 
ideas, have you, old Joey, to advance in 
this connection?” 

“You know me, Chief,” quickly re- 
sponded pal Joey, “you say the word 
and tell her to bring a friend and you'll 
find me right in there researching and 
researching and researching. Of course, 
I’m just a country boy but I do like to 
get around.” 

“Atta boy, Joe,” said the Boss, “got 
to confer now but I'll be seein’ you. 
Hey, wait a minute. What about this 
here, now, marmalade? That’s what we 
started to huddle about. What’s to do? 
What’s to do? A hundred and nine tons 
don’t amount to shucks. S’pose some- 
body’d want to lease some marmalade. 
Where’d we be at? Whatcha think?” 

“Danged if I know,” said pal Joey, 
“it’s just like that—danged if I know. 
*Bout all I can think of is the old 
wheeze about what would a chicken say 
if its Maw laid a orange and the answer 
is the chicken would say, ‘Oh, see the 
orange marmalade.’ ” 

“Kiddoo,” said the Big Shot Boss 
Chief, “kiddoo, I think you got some- 
thing there. Solve the marmalade, the 
egg and the live poultry problem all at 
once. Tell the boys to begin buying and 
don’t spare the treasury. Good old Pal 
Joey, always in there pitching. Better 
buy a hundred million tons or crates or 
whatever. The hell with Ickes and, 
who’s that other bird, Henderson, yeah, 
the hell with him too.” 

The Boss dashed out to catch up on 
his conferring and Joe settled down to 
giving thought. 

Suddenly he pushed some buttons and 
in no time the office was comfortably 


filled with division sub-chiefs and ex- 
perts. Joe did not ask them. He told 
them. 


“Multiply that horse collar item by 
ten,” he said, his voice ringing clear 
and cool with an accent of decision. 

“But there ain’t that many horses in 
the country,” protested the chief of the 
horse sub-section. 

“The hell with that,” said Pal Joey 
with that air of command which he always 
used with understrappers, “the hell with 
that. We'll put a collar on each end 
of every horse. Way traffic is, horses 
ought to have bumpers anyway.” 

That is what Joe had been giving 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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Would you sell advertising + 
space on your flour bags? 


Of course you wouldn't! But why don’t you, your- 
self, use the valuable space on the backs, sides 
and butts of your bags...to give your packages 
more sales power? 
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‘CANADIAN MILLFEED REGULATIONS 
CREATING CONFUSION 


—_—~<o>_——_ 


Further Limitations on Exports to U. S. Ignore Contracts—Mills 
and Buyers Protest, Citing Losses 
to Both Sides 


By A. H. Bailey 


Canadian Manager THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Toronto, Ont.— Government regula- 
tions based on no intimate study of 
the actual millfeed situation are respon- 
sible for the most alarming mix-up the 
Canadian milling industry 
known. Local shortages of millfeed of 
a temporary nature in Ontario and 
Quebec led the control board at Ottawa 
to seek consent of the milling industry 
to a temporary limitation of exports to 
United States and fixed prices in domes- 
Mill- 
ers were promised that this arrangement 
was to be of short duration and in no 
circumstances would it extend beyond 
the end of August. 

Unhappily, the agreement had hardly 
been announced to the trade when it 
was replaced by further limitations ar- 
imposed on exports to the 
United States, where many Canadian 
mills had contracts for delivery which the 
new regulations ignored. 
New England who have been regular 
buyers of Canadian feed for many years 
were suddenly confronted with an em- 
bargo (over which mills had no control) 
whereby needed supplies of Canadian 
feed were cut off without notice. Nat- 
urally, the mills involved were alarmed 
by this sudden change of policy in Ottawa 
and have since been trying to obtain per- 
mission to complete their American con- 
tracts. American buyers themselves have 
also protested to Ottawa. Canada will 
have reason some day to regret such un- 
fair treatment of export customers. Ar- 
bitrary and unjust application of even 
regulation. is inexcusable. 
Canada has every reason to be jealous 
of her good name in the United States. 
Honorable relations have existed for a 
long time and there is not now any do- 
mestic emergency anywhere in the Do- 
minion of sufficient gravity to justify an 
embargo on the delivery of millfeed al- 
ready under contract for export. Any 
shortage in Canada is due to artificial 
demand created by abnormally low board 
prices when every other kind of feed is 
going up. 

Another aspect of this matter is the 
arbitrary and quite unnecessary damage 
and loss imposed on Canadian millers. 
Unavoidable losses have been borne by 
these mills since the war began where 
war considerations made them necessary, 
but such precedents do not apply in 
this case. Any experienced body of men 
could have handled this feed situation 
without loss to anybody. 

Another factor which appears not to 
have been considered at Ottawa is the 
loss of American dollars to the Canadian 
foreign exchange board due to shutting 
off these exports. Last year’s receipts of 
American dollars from the sale of Cana- 
dian millfeed in United States was a 
matter of something like $10,000,000, a 
sum which might easily be exceeded in 


has ever 


tic markets below the export level. 


bitrarily 


Importers in 


a wartime 


this crop year. With the need for such 
dollars as great as it has been since war 
broke out such a source of supply should 
not lightly be thrown away. 

Qne final factor in this matter which 
really exceeds all others in importance is 
the inevitable advance in prices which 
the present policy in regard to millfeed 
will entail on all sales of Canadian flour 
to Great Britain. If millfeed is to sell in 
Canada at the present $9 per ton less 
than could be got in United States there 
is no doubt that this means higher flour 
costs to Britain. In other words the 
British public will be bonusing Canadian 
consumers of millfeed to that extent, a 
development which officials responsible 
can hardly have foreseen when the policy 
now in effect was decided upon. 

Buffalo Prices Surge Upward 

Burrawo, N. ¥,—Tihe embargo on all 
exports of millfeeds from Canada caused 
another sensational advance for wheat 
feeds last week. An advance on bran of 
$1.50 and from $1.50 to $2 took place 
on other millfeeds with indications that 
this week would witness a _ further 
strengthening of price as increased do- 
mestic production had not yet reached 
the point where it equaled the demand 
prevailing. 

Since the Canadian government decid- 
ed to restrict exports of millfeeds, the 
quota has been placed at from 25 to 50%. 
What prompted the decision to embargo 
all millfeeds was not quite clear, but 
it caused considerable speculation and 
some criticism among buyers. 

The principal criticism was that the 
embargo had the effect of making it im- 
possible for Dominion millers and job- 
bers to fill contracts entered into with 
American buyers before any restriction 
was even discussed. There is consider- 
able millfeed on the books of the mills 
which was due to come over the last two 
weeks cf August and early September 
and some buyers in the New England 
states were in the market, some in an 
almost frantic way, to.cover their re- 
quirements for the immediate future 
which they had confidently expected to 
import from Canada. 

This criticism was tempered by con- 
sideration for Canada’s war effort, but as 
it was not made clear that it was en- 
tirely necessary, there were some buyers 
who thought the action of the govern- 
ment would hurt future export sales of 
Canadian millers and during periods of 


overproduction in normal times, the New ~ 


England and eastern area has afforded 
a handy outlet for the surplus millfeeds 
of the northern country. That the action 
of the government did not agree with 
the ideas of some of the Canadian mill- 
ers was evident from the protest made 
by the latter to the Ottawa authorities. 

Comment by buyers in this city was 
very guarded as there is a strong bond 
of sympathy between sellers and buyers 
in the border area for Canada and her 
valiant war effort. 








company’s country elevators: 
“Dear Sirs, 


excess wheat. 











my account.” 





ANOTHER ONE FOR THE BOOK 


Following is an exact copy, save for such deletions as were necessary to 
leave the writer unidentified, of a letter received by a grain company at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, from a farmer who had sold his wheat at one of the 


“I have in my possession your check for $148.06 given by your buyer for 
wheat. This was my share of the crop. I had no alternative but to accept 
this check as my renter insisted on the pegged market price for his share 
and could not get it without my co-operation. As for myself I have not yet 
asked for government aid and all I want is the price for my wheat I would 
have gotten had the wheat quota not been voted. 

“The wheat was sown within the allotment acreage so this wheat is not 


“The stub on check is No. 18,064, and the account with 


and stands as follows: 
103-50 bu 57 lbs 87c 
57-20 “ 58 lbs 88c 
8-10 “ 59 Ibs 89c 
169-20 


“The check is dated Aug. 4, 1941. Now what I want is your check for the 
wheat with the amount the government has pegged the price taken off, and I 
will return the check I now hold to you. If you do not care to trust me the 
exchange can be made at The Citizens State Bank, 

“I await your reply and thank you for any trouble you may go to on 

















30,000 TONS OF GRAIN 
MOVED TO GLF MILLS 


Most of Total Has Already Been Ground for 
Storage Under Northeastern 
Federal Plan 

Burrato, N. Y.—About 30,000 tons of 
grain already have moved through Buf- 
falo to GLF mills in New York state for 
manufacture and distribution to farmers 
under the new reserve feed program, 
custodian for the 
Central Bank for Co-operatives and su- 


Wharton J. Bruce, 


pervisor of the program in this area, an- 
nounced on Aug. 18. 

The grain moved out of the storage 
points of the “ever-normal granary” in 
the Middle West. Most of the 30,000 
tons, equal to about five lake boats, has 
been ground into animal feeds and now 
is in store on farms throughout the state, 
Mr. Bruce said. The program calls for 
the distribution of dairy, poultry and 
live stock feeds to farmers who will store 
it for emergencies possibly resulting from 
transportation shortages. 

GLF expects to produce 100,000 tons 
of feed under this program by Dec. 1, 
and will finish the entire allotment of 
200,000 tons by next summer, Mr. Bruce 
said. Originally, it had been thought that 
only 100,000 tons would be ground by the 
GLF. 
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BOOK TELLS HOW TO SELL TO U. S. 

Wasuineton, D. C.—A pamphlet out- 
lining procedures to be followed by busi- 
ness men seeking to sell civilian goods to 
the government has been prepared for 
free distribution by the Department of 
Commerce. The booklet, “How to Sell 
to the Government for Civilian Needs,” 
may be obtained by writing to Washing- 
ton or to any Commerce Department 
field office. 

The pamphlet points out that govern- 
ment purchasing methods are not likely 
to be changed radically because of the 
defense emergency. Those who wish to 
bid on government contracts must write 
the Procurement Division, Treasury De- 
partment to .ask to be listed to receive 
bid invitations. 


FLOUR MILL STRIKE 
ON COAST SETTLED 


20-Day Period of Labor Shutdown Ends 
With Agreement on 7%4c Per Hour 
Increase 

PortLanp, OrEcon.—The milling strike, 
which had tied up practically the ‘entire 
wheat flour production of the Pacific 
Northwest, has been settled. 

Gradual reopening of flour mills in the 
Pacific Northwest, employees of which 
were out on strike from two to three 
weeks, started on the morning of Aug. 
21. Feed plants of the mills generally 
were the first to get under way, with 
flour mills calling some of the men back 
and getting into full production on 
Aug. 22. 

Employers late on Aug. 20 voted to 
accept the compromise proposal, submit- 
ted by E. P. Marsh, federal conciliator, 
of 714,c¢ per hour increase until Jan. 1, with 
an additional 214c per hour increase at 
that time. The contract will extend until 
July 1, 1942. 

Employers would not sign contracts, 
however, until the unions had agreed to 
go back to work and settle minor differ- 
ences in contracts later. The contracts 
were not signed as a group, but individ- 
ual mills signed contracts. 

Labor trouble which began on July 31 
with a walkout of members of the A. F. 
of L. flour, feed and cereal workers union 
from the plant of the Crown Mills, Port- 
land, finally involved Seattle plants of 
Albers Bros. Milling Co., Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., and Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., with its plant at Tacoma, and 
the Hodgen-Brewster-Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., of Portland, a Centennial 
subsidiary, and Sperry Flour Co. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED RESEARCH DIRECTOR 

Harold J. Rudolph has been appointed 
director of market research for Standard 
Brands, Inc. He has had broad experi- 
ence in this field and his former associa- 
tion was with J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., 
where he was director of copy research 
and prior to that he was in charge of 
market research for Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co. 
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Wasuinoton, D. C.—President Roose- 
velt, in accordance with his advisers, 
vetoed the wheat and cotton “freeze” 
bill on Aug. 25, but congressional farm 
leaders indicated that they would keep 
on waging the fight for higher commod- 
ity prices, marshaling their forces for 
a big battle when price control legisla- 
tion comes up for consideration some 
time in mid-September. 

The President said that approval of 
the “freeze” measure “would seriously 
and adversely affect the Agricultural 
Adjustment Program and the attendant 
policies which have been so beneficial to 
our farmers during the past few years.” 

Advocates of the bill had contended 
that sale of government stocks might 
depress prices. ‘The chief executive as- 
serted that the bill would restrict the 
volume of products sold and thus shrink 
the use of and the market for these 
commodities. No one can foresee, in 
times like these, how soon government 
owned stocks may be needed, he said. 
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PRESIDENT VETOES BILL FREEZING 
WHEAT, COTTON STOCKS 


—_— > : 
Congressional Farm Interests Indicate Fight for Higher Commodity 
Levels Will Be Carried on During Consideration 
of Price Control Measure 


The provision of the bill that would 
permit non-quota wheat to be fed to 
stock without paying the 49c penalty 
provided in 1941 AAA law was described 
by the President as “a breach of faith 
with the large majority of farmers who 
complied with the program.” 

The fight on price control has already 
been suggested by objections of agricul- 
tural congressmen to provisions of the 
price measure which forbid fixing any 
ceiling on farm commodities lower than 
110% of parity. 

The veto of the “freeze” bill caused a 
dip in prices of cotton and wheat on 
commodity markets, but they quickly 
rallied. The measure would have im- 
pounded in government ownership and 
prohibited the sale, during the present 
emergency, of 6,000,000 bales of govern- 
ment owned cotton and about 175,000,000 
bus of government owned wheat. The 
government wheat could have been used 
only for relief here or abroad, for sale 
abroad or for export in the lend-lease 
program. 


_—— 





HEART ATTACK FATAL TO 
FENN 0. STONE, ATLANTA 


Artanta, Ga—Fenn O. Stone, 65, 
founder of the Stone Baking Co., At- 
lanta, now a plant of the Columbia Bak- 
ing Co., suffered a fatal heart attack 
Monday morning, Aug. 18, while swim- 
ming in Lake Raburn, on which his sum- 
mer home at Lakemont, Ga., about 100 
miles from Atlanta, was located. Though 
he had experienced heart attacks recent- 
ly, it was Mr. Stone’s practice of swim- 
ming across Lake Raburn early every 
morning. When he failed to return from 
his swim on Aug. 18, members of his 
family grew alarmed and a searching 
party was sent out. 

A native of Holly, Mich. Mr. Stone 
was co-founder and member of the South- 
ern Bakers Association. 

Mr. Stone started his first bakery in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in March, 1909; his At- 
lanta, Ga., plant in January, 1914, and 
his Dallas, Texas, plant in July, 1916. 
The last plant he sold was the Atlanta 
one in 1925, when he retired. 
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PRICE FIXING SCHEMES 
CRITICIZED BY OHIO BANK 


The fixing of commodity prices is “im- 
practicable” unless wages also are fixed 
as of the corresponding date, the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Trust Co. asserts in its 
monthly business review, in connection 
with advances in ocean freight rates, 
described as an important element in 
commodity price increases. 

“The price administrator cannot con- 
trol price advances that result from in- 
creased cargo rates,” the review stated. 
“There has been much advocacy of plans 
to fix or freeze all commodity prices by 
imposing a ceiling as of some given date. 
Of course, that is impracticable unless 
we also fix wages of a corresponding 
date, and it is also impossible with re- 
spect to imported goods.” 
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GRAIN STORAGE GETTING 
TIGHTER AT FORT WORTH 


Fort Worrn, Trexas.—Posted wheat 
stocks here on Aug. 16 were 12,407,000 
bus, compared with 11,420,000 bus on the 
same date last year. Total stocks of all 
grain amounted to 13,301,000 bus. After 
unloading cars already arrived and in 
transit to elevators, there will still be 
considerable spare storage space. Much 
wheat is headed this way from storage 
in the North, and everything will be 
full before long, it is believed, despite 
the fact that arrivals from the country 
proper have dfopped off to a mere 
trickle. 

Mill demand is being held in check by 
lack of room in mill elevators, which are 
full to overflowing. Purchases can only 
be made as stocks are ground out. As 
some country points are willing to offer 
inducements in order to sell a little 
wheat to make room, the premium basis 
is slightly lower. Some hard wheat is 
available at 31,c or possibly 3c over Chi- 
cago December, basis No. 1, delivered 
Texas common points or Galveston do- 
mestic rate. Aside from this, the under- 
tone in the basis is as firm as ever. If 
any quantity were wanted, 131, or 14% 
protein could probably not be had at less 
than 4c over. Higher protein, 151, to 
16%, is scarce and would easily bring 6c 
over. 
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SUPER MARKETS BOOST 
SALES VOLUME IN 1939 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Super markets, 
although representing only 2.7% of the 
total food stores of the country, ac- 
counted for 26.5% of all grocery sales 
in 1939, figures of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus show. Their total sales were placed 
at $2,046,237,000, with sales of all stores 
amounting to $7,721,753,000. 

Bureau figures showed that 67.2% of 
all stores with sales of $100,000 or more 





were chain stores, with these stores re- 
porting 71.38% of the total sales. 

A nation-wide survey of newspaper ad- 
vertising linage used in 1940 by the in- 
dependent super markets, the corporate 
chains and the voluntary chains, shows 
that super market advertising is increas- 
ing at a rate comparable to its rapid 
sales growth. A total of 53,102,811 lines 
was used during the past year, with super 
market linage advertising increased 900,- 
000 lines, and chain linage, 1,064,285 lines. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS CONSIDER 
BREAD PRICE ADJUSTMENT 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Bakers in Chicago and 
throughout the state of Illinois have found 
it necessary to increase bread prices or 
to make some adjustment of pan sizes 
to meet rising costs. In Chicago most 
wholesale bakers have increased the price 
of the 12-oz loaf from 6c to 7c. It is 
understood that pan sizes also will be 
adjusted. The 20-o0z loaf will be reduced 
to 16 oz, the price remaining the same. 

Wholesale bakers throughout the state 
have also been concerned over rising costs 
and they are contemplating similar action 
in adjusting pan sizes and prices. 





¥ ¥ 
Kansas City Reduces Loaf 
Kansas Criry, Mo.—Rapidly rising 


costs have forced Kansas City bakers 
to reduce their loaf size, changing from 
about a 12-inch pan to a 10-inch pan, and 
reducing the weight from 20 to 17 oz. 

The price of bread remains the same, 
8c wholesale, 10c retail, except for chain 
store bread which in most cases is two 
for 15c, retail. 

Local bakers still are being forced to 
bake the larger loaf for some surround- 
ing trade areas, but by the first of the 
month a general loaf reduction or price 
rise is expected. 
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RAY C. ILSTRUP HONORED 
BY TRADE IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Ray C. Llstrup, for 
eight years with the central bulk sales 
division of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., at 
Chicago, was tendered a farewell dinner 
by a number of his friends in the local 
trade, the evening of Aug. 21. Mr. 
Ilstrup left the following day for Min- 
neapolis, where he will be located in the 
bulk sales division offices of his company. 

Transfer of G. E. Eriksson, formerly 
located in Cleveland, to the central bulk 
sales division in Chicago, where he will 
be associated with A. L. Ingram, mana- 
ger of Pillsbury’s central division bulk 
products sales, was also announced. 

Mr. Ilstrup came to Chicago in 1933, 
and during his service here has made 
many friends. He has been active in the 
Chicago Association of Flour Distributors 
and the Bakers Courtesy Club, having 
served on numerous committees, and last 
May was a delegate to the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors held at New Orleans. 

The dinner in honor of Mr. Ilstrup 
was held at the Sherman Hotel, and 
short talks were made by officers of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Distributers 
and the Bakers Courtesy Club, who 
wished him success in his new field of 
activity. 

R. E. Bemmels, who acted as toast- 
master, on behalf of Ray’s many friends, 
presented him a gift, expressing their 
appreciation to Mr. Ilstrup for his serv- 
ices while he was in Chicago. 
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DRY WEATHER CUTS 
INTO CORN ESTIMATE 


—~<>— 
Mid-Month Report Reduces Figures by 108,- 
600,000 Bus—3% Increase Over 
1940 Still Indicated 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Dry, hot weath- 
er has reduced the Department of Agri- 
culture’s estimates of the corn crop in 
the 14 major producing states by 108,- 
600,000 bus, to 1,889,172,000 bus as of 
Aug. 15. 

The latest mid-month report includes 
only the 14 states which produce about 
three-fourths of the nation’s crop. There 
was no estimate for production in the 
nation as a whole. The last national 
estimate, as of Aug. 1, was 2,507,574,000 
bus. 

In spite of the decline the indicated 
crop is 8% larger than 1940 production 
of 1,840,992,000 bus in the 14 states. 

The largest declines from Aug. 1 to 
Aug. 15 occurred in Michigan and In- 
diana. Estimated production in Michi- 
gan dropped 16% and in Indiana 13%. 
Prospects in Kansas and Minnesota, 
however, improved. 

The indicated production for the 14 
states of Aug. 15: Pennsylvania 53,341,- 
000, Ohio 152,844,000, Indiana 157,480,- 
000, Illinois 369,910,000, Michigan 46,- 
841,000, Wisconsin 87,048,000, Minnesota 
177,632,000, Iowa 437,808,000, Missouri 
102,336,000, North Dakota 22,840,000, 
South Dakota 41,760,000, Nebraska 116,- 
640,000, Kansas 49,476,000, Kentucky 
73,216,000. 
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LAKEHEAD WHEAT RECEIPTS 
ABOUT UNCHANGED IN YEAR 


Du.utrnH, Minn.—Domestic grain re- 
ceived here and at Superior, Wis., for 
the crop year closed July 31 shows wheat 
arrivals about unchanged but a shrinkage 
in the movement of coarse grains. Total 
received was 93,187,978 bus, as against 
100,570,113 bus during the 1939-40 crop 
season. Shipments for the 1940-41 crop 
reached 83,606,174 bus and 94,004,801 
bus for the preceding year. 

Canadian movement, however, was con- 
siderably heavier, with receipts amount- 
ing to 16,548,389 bus of wheat and bar- 
ley, as against only 2,731,770 bus in 
1939-40. The combined receipts of do- 
mestic and bonded grain exceed the 
previous season by 6,285,000 bus, while 
shipments show a decrease of approxi- 
mately 2,568,000 bus. 
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RAY BOWDEN TO ADDRESS 
MILLERS, FEED DEALERS 


Jamestown, N. Y.—Included among 
the speakers to address the twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the Mutual Millers 
and Feed Dealers Association here Sept. 
5 are Ray Bowden, executive vice presi- 
dent, Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association; A. W. Carpenter, president 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants; Dr. Bethke, of the ‘Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, and Dr. Charles Copeland 
Smith, of the National Manufacturers 
Association. 

J. H. Gray, chairman of the Trade 
Relations Committee of the Mutual as- 
sociation and a director of the Eastern 
Federation, will report to the conven- 
tion on the government’s newly an- 
nounced reserve feed and storage plan. 

A golf tournament, a banquet and a 
luncheon are included on the entertain- 
ment program. 
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* OTHER MILLERS HONOR WARD MAGILL AT BIRTHDAY DINNER * 


Nearly sixty friends and business asso- 
ciates of Ward Magill, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation and of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, gave 
a party in celebration of his fiftieth birth- 
day at Mission Hills Country Club, Kan- 
sas City, Thursday, Aug. 21. Assembling 
early after luncheon many of the guests 
devoted the autumn tempered day to golf 
while others sought to improve their 
skills and financial solvency by study of 


the law of averages in the club house. At 
seven-thirty the entire company assem- 
bled for dinner on the club house porch 
at which Mr. Jess Smith acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies with characteristic 
brevity and dry humor. As a memento of 
the occasion Mr. Magill was presented 
a colorfully engrossed scroll expressing 
the friendship of those present and signed 
by each of them. 

Among those outside of Kansas City 
who attended the party were: 








Missouri: Carl E. Bolte, Slater; O. 
Fletcher Kelley, Booneville; Hubert Ed- 
wards, Higginsville; L. C. Chase, J. R. 
Mulroy, Edwin T. Stanard, St. Louis. 

Kansas: Floyd Churchill, Milton P. 
Fuller, Topeka; Fred F. Burns, Wichita; 
A. L. Jacobson, Sterling; Elmer W. Reed, 
Salina; P. H. Baum, Hutchinson. 

Minneapolis: Sydney Anderson, Harry 
A. Bullis, R. W. Goodell, W. R. Hee- 
gaard, G. S. Kennedy, Harvey J. Patter- 


son, Charles Ritz, M. F. Mulroy, R. H. 
Hersey. 

Chicago: Joseph C. Beaven, Grover C. 
Minter, Herman Steen. 

Oklahoma: James S. Hargett, Okla- 
homa City; Myron E. Humphrey, Chick- 
asha. 

Memphis: Charles B. Stout. 

Nebraska: E. E. Bosin, Omaha; Earl 
Roth, Lincoln. 


Washington: Herman Fakler. 





LARGE SUPPLY OF DURUM 
ON HAND FOR THIS SEASON 


Minneapouis, Minn.—A huge supply 
of durum wheat is in sight in the United 
States for the 1941-42 season, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. The 
carryover of durum wheat on July 1, 
1941, was 25,739,000 bus, which, together 
with the latest estimate for the 1941 crop 
of 41,132,000 bus, gives a total domestic 
supply for the 1941-42 season of 66,871,- 
000 bus. This is more than double the 
average annual domestic utilization of 
recent years. 

The carryover of durum wheat as of 
July 1, 1941, was held in the following 
positions: on farms, 7,534,000 bus; in in- 
terior mills and elevators, 9,575,000 bus; 
in commercial storage, 5,250,000 bus; on 
hand at merchant mills, 3,380,000 bus— 
a total of 25,739,000 bus. On July 1, 
1941, the carryover amounted to 18,668,- 
000 bus and on July 1, 1939, to 18,155,000 
bus. 

Disappearance of durum wheat during 
the 1940-41 season amounted to 28,728,- 
000 bus. Mill grindings accounted for 
16,499,000 bus and were the largest in 
recent years. Seed requirements took 
4,299,999 bus; exports amounted to but 
300,000 bus, while 17,630,000 bus were 
diverted to feed and other uses. 

The 1941 durum crop, judged by re- 
ceipts which have thus far come to mar- 
ket, is on the average of extra good mill- 
ing quality. The crop as a whole appar- 
ently came through in good shape and 
suffered but little damage, which is in 
marked contrast with the 1940 crop when 
a large amount of poor colored and dam- 
aged grain was produced. As a result, 
mills are concentrating their purchases 


principally on new crop and offerings of 
remaining 1940 supplies now coming into 
the market are neglected. At the time 
of this report, the best milling lots of 
new crop durum readily brought the 1941 
loan price of $1.15 bu at Minneapolis and 
better. 
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DULL WHEAT SITUATION 
IN PACIFIC N.W. MARKETS 


PortLaNnpD, Orecon.—Little interest is 
being displayed in Pacific Northwest 
wheat markets because of the lack of 
outlets. Mills are still buying all of the 
high protein wheats that are offered, 
but because flour business is light, there 
is no pressure to buy wheat of any kind. 
Mills buy only warehouse receipts be- 
cause of the permit system in effect on 
the coast. 





Prices continue to hold firm as farmers’ 
offerings are light. There is enough 
wheat coming out of the country, how- 
ever, to satisfy the requirements of the 
grain trade. 

The crop this year was light on high 
protein wheats, heavy on ordinary and 
low protein wheats. With a lack of ex- 
port wheat markets, this has a depress- 
ing effect, but prices are still 7@9c under 
government loans and farmers are in- 
clined to store rather than sell. 

So far the storage situation has been 
well taken care of. Farmers are using 
old bins and old sheds. Old flat ware- 
houses have been converted into bulking 
quarters for wheat. 

Yields in some sections are running 
below earlier expectations, yet they ran 
higher in other sections; so the crop is 
well above normal production. 


Baking Ingredient Costs Show 
23 to 39% Increase in Past Year 


Increased ingredient costs in typical 
formulas ranging from 23% for basic 
sweet dough to 39% for white cake are 
shown in a comprehensive study made by 
the Research and Merchandising Depart- 
ment of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. The survey covered the pe- 
riod from August, 1940, to August, 1941, 
and was based on prices in the Chicago 
area. 

The cost of producing white bread in- 
creased 27%, yellow cake 36%, sugar 
cookies 30% and butter cookies 34%. 

The results of this research, revealing 
the starfling extent to which ingredient 
costs have risen are presented in Bulle- 
tin No. 86 of the Research and Merchan- 
dising Department released to its mem- 
bership under date of Aug. 18. 

Some eight formulas of typical prod- 
ucts made in retail bakeries are analyzed 
in the bulletin and their costs broken 
down by the Research and Merchandising 
Department. Batter and icing costs have 
been figured separately, so that the baker 
may see at a glance just where and how 
his ingredient costs have been increased. 
It is pointed out that if the baker has 
made no sales price adjustments, the in- 
creases, in some cases, wipe out auto- 
matically all profit on those particular 
items. For instance, a yellow cake that 
cost 16c to produce in August, 1940, 
cost 211,4¢ in 1941. 

The bulletin does not go into increased 


labor costs, which, in some parts of the 
country, have been considerable and 
thereby add to the bakers’ larger costs 
of doing business. 

Bulletin No. 86, consisting of six type- 
written pages, is being sent free to the 
membership of the association. Non- 
member bakers may secure copies at 20c 
each by writing the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Research and Mer- 
chandising Department, 1135 Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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INDUSTRIAL STORES HOLD 
BIG PITTSBURGH MEETING 


PirrspurcH, Pa.—More than 1,200 per- 
sons attended the fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the National Industrial Stores 
Association at the William Penn Hotel 
here, Aug. 18-20. J. H. Hultman, of 
the Federal Supply Co., Pittsburgh, was 
re-elected president, and A. B. McB. 
Colledge, of Koppers Stores, Pittsburgh, 
was again named treasurer. 

Hull Bronson, executive secretary, has 
his headquarters in the Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. One of the fea- 
tures of the assemblage was the large 
number of exhibitors, including: 

Larrowe Milling Co., Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Washburn Crosby Co., Braun 
Baking Co., Grennan Bakeries, Inc., 
Ward Baking Co., National Biscuit Co., 
Colonial Biscuit Co., Pfaffman Co., 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Doughnut Corp. 
of America, and Standard Brands, Inc. 
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COTTON BAG INCREASE 
PLANNED BY INDUSTRY 


Manufacturers Decide on 250,000,000 Yds 
Additional to Current Production to 
Offset Burlap Scarcity 

New York, N. Y.—Manufacturers of 
bags and bag fabrics, at a recent meet- 
ing with government officials in Wash- 
ington, D. C., estimated that the cotton 
textile industry would have to produce 
250,000,000 yards of bag fabrics in the 
next 12 months in addition to current 
production. The estimate was based on 
the possibility of a shortage of burlap 
supplies. 

Although no specific plans for produc- 
tion enlargement were outlined, agree- 
ment was reached that requirements 
could be met should the emergency de- 
mand it. 

Industry representatives pointed out 
that. increased production of bag fabrics 
would be facilitated by removal of such 
difficulties as lack of priorities in secur- 
ing mill supplies, equipment and power; 
restrictions caused by labor rulings, and 
danger of advance commitments because 
of the price situation. 

The group recommended that all in- 
formation and estimates relative to cot- 
ton textile requirements be concentrated 
in one bureau of the government and 
made available for industry study. 

The annual consumption of bag fabrics 
is estimated at 1,250,000,000 yards, of 
which the cotton textile industry fur- 
nishes about 600,000,000 yards. 

The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Cotton Textile Institute, 

the Office of Production Management, the 
- Office of Price Administration and Civil- 
ian Supply and the Department of Agri- 
culture. David Meeker, assistant direc- 
tor, Office of Agricultural Defense Rela- 
tions, U. S. D. A., presided. 

CALCUTTA BURLAP PRICES UP 

Although the New York burlap trade 
had anticipated that Calcutta prices 
would ease off as a result of establish- 
ment of price ceilings here, cables dated 
Aug. 20 advised of a 30 to 40 point jump. 

No definite explanation for the price 
advance was presented, but it was be- 
lieved that since more boats will be avail- 
able to bring Calcutta burlap, the mills 
there had assumed they could sell all 
these goods at any price. However, 
local dealers stated that the goods to be 
delivered had already been contracted for. 

The local trade expressed the opinion 
that if Calcutta persists in price ad- 
vance, either the United States govern- 
ment will bring strong pressure through 
London, or dealers will cut down on 
buying. 

There is no ceiling on the price that 
importers pay for burlap, with the conse- 
quence that if Calcutta prices advance 
while the ceiling here remains stationary, 
the margin for operation of business is 
naturally reduced. 
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CARGILL, INC., LEASES 
ANDERSON OHIO ELEVATOR 


To.epvo, Oxnt0o.—Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has leased the 3,100,000-bu eleva- 
tor, formerly operated by Anderson Ele- 
vator Co., at Maumee, in the switching 
limits of Toledo. The plant will now be 
known as the Cargill-Toledo Elevator. 
Previous contract and lease between the 
Anderson firm and the Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association, Inc., Columbus, 
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will continue and this new arrangement is 
an enlargement of the previous interest 
and lease of the Cargill company. 

The capacity of the elevator was 
doubled in July, 1940, making it the sec- 
ond largest in the Toledo area, and after 
the embargo recently, due to flood of 
shipments, it was operated on the permit 
system. Buying of truck grain will be 
continued by the farm bureau as here- 
tofore. D. L. Norby is manager of the 
Toledo branch of Cargill, Inc. 
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FARM PRODUCTS DEMAND 
EXPECTED TO SLOW DOWN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Government agri- 
cultural economists look for a continued 
rise in the demand for farm products 
the remainder of this year, but at a 
slower rate than during the first six 
months of 1941. This forecast is condi- 
tioned on the prospect that the general 
trend of industrial activity “may flatten 
out during the next several months as a 
result of the necessary diversion of ma- 
terials and labor from civilian to defense 
production.” 

The Department of Agriculture indi- 
cated that consumers will have larger 
buying power for the purchase of food 
and clothing during the remainder of 
this year; also that a continued strong 
storage and speculative demand for farm 
products is in prospect. 

Department economists look for fur- 
ther expansion in the production of de- 
fense equipment during the next few 
months, but added that this will be 
“largely at the expense of production 
of civilian goods.” The report states 
that total industrial production may not 
rise materially above the present level 
“until the production of basic materials 
can be expanded and new manufacturing 
facilities come into full production.” 

It was pointed out, however, that such 
a “temporary pause” (in industrial pro- 
duction) would not imply “any funda- 
mental change in the generally favorable 
demand outlook” for farm products. 
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MAY FEED IMPORTS SHOW 
GAIN OVER APRIL FIGURES 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Imports of feed- 
stuffs totaled 62,801 tons during May, 
according to advance official data from 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. Imports for the previous month 
totaled 46,614 tons and for May, 1940, 
62,385 tons. 

Statistics on exports are no longer 
released by the department. 

Of the May, 1941, total, 8,435 tons 
were coconut or copra feeds, with the 
Philippine Islands furnishing the total 
amount. Total imports of this type of 
feed the previous month were 10,816 
tons. 

Nearly 1,000 tons of soybean oil meal 
were imported during May, 1940, com- 
pared to 2,832 tons for the same month 
last year. No imports of this product 
were listed the previous month. 

Imports of cottonseed oil amounted to 
8,883 tons in May, 1940, compared with 
the April total of 2,139 tons. Of the 
May total, Peru furnished 1,960 tons, 
Mexico 624 and Argentina 600 as chief 
exporters. 

Canada supplied all of the 36-ton lin- 
seed meal import during May, 1940, 
which compared with the 112-ton total 
the previous month. 

Hay imports from Canada during May 





totaled 1,091 tons, compared with 2,829 
tons during April. Canada also sup- 
plied 44,435 tons of a total wheat by- 
product feed import of 47,983 tons. In 
the previous month 29,866 tons were im- 
ported, of which 24,747 were supplied 
by the Dominion. Of the rest of the May 
import, Mexico exported 1,157 tons and 
Argentina 1,115 tons. 

Dried beet pulp imports during May 
were 17 tons, all from Canada. The 107- 
ton total the previous month was en- 
tirely from that source also. 

Of the 356 tons of mixed feed im- 
ported during May, Canada accounted 
for 217 tons and the Dominican Repub- 
lic for 189. The April import figure 
for this product was 745 tons. 
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NO SPECIAL FLOUR DRIVE 
BY FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
recent heavy seizure of flour in Chicago 
and Detroit by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration was remarkable only for the 
quantity involved, and does not mean that 
the government is starting a drive against 
weevil infested commodities, said Dr. 
P. B. Dunbar, assistant F. and D. com- 
missioner. He added: “The milling in- 
dustry is co-operating fine with the gov- 
ernment. Extreme watchfulness is being 
exerted at the mills to avoid contamina- 
tion.” 
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U.S. Chiefkan Figures 


* CONTESTED * 
by S. W. Kansas Writer 


The strange matter of federal figures 
as to wheat varieties is to the fore, and 
so conservative an observer as Dr. John 
Parker, of the Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Association, confesses that in 
southwestern Kansas there were prob- 
ably twice as many acres sown to Chief- 
kan for the 1941 harvest as was indicated 
by the public statisticians. 

The faulty nature of these figures can 
easily be shown in a typical county like 
Ford, in which Dodge City is located. 
The official report shows 50% Blackhull, 
10% early Blackhull, 23% Turkey, 11% 
Tenmarq, 2% Kanred, 2% Chiefkan, 1% 
Iobred and 1% other varieties. 

Most anyone can stop and count more 
than that much Chiefkan and guess 4%. 
But the official reporters and county 
agents, eager to show that they were on 
the job against this interloper, probably 
cut the figures. Likewise, they wanted to 
show that they were promoting Tenmarq; 
hence 11%—although most observers put 
its acreage a little below Chiefkan. It 
would also be good and safe to give 
Turkey a boost. 

When one drives back and forth across 
the county inquiring diligently, one can- 
not find a single field of Kanred and 
hardly any Turkey. When growers 
search for Turkey seed wheat and can- 
not find it, one is forced to conclude that 
these federal figures are “baloney.” Ford 
County is probably 90% Blackhull, pos- 
sibly only 88%. Inquiries in Hodgeman 
and Gray counties indicate a_ similar 
situation. 

The finals on the Kansas crop are also 


called in question. There were too many ° 


fields with 6 or 8 or 10 bus to warrant 
an average of 17 bus in the county.— 
C. C. Isery. 
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WARD MAGILL GIVES 
CHIEFKAN OPPOSITION 


Millers National Federation President Writes 
to Wichita Eagle Outlining Reasons 
for Variety’s Unpopularity 

Wicuira, Kansas.—Ward Magill, pres- 
ident of the Millers National Federation 
and of the Kansas Milling Co., writing 
to the editor of the Wichita Eagle re- 
cently, set forth the fact that the millers 
are not opposed to the growing of Chief- 
kan wheat solely on their own account, 
but also on account of the wheat farmers 
of the Southwest. In his letter he called 
attention to the fact that the loan pen- 
alty, which was to have been fixed on 
Chiefkan by the AAA, had been revoked 
and this revocation was referred to in 
some newspaper articles as a _ victory 
for the farmers. 

Mr. Magill said that instead of a vic- 
tory it was a defeat. He pointed out 
that if Chiefkan is grown more than at 
present, it will tend to reduce southwest- 
ern flour as a desirable flour from a 
baking standpoint, with the result that 
the Southwest flour will have to sell for 
less. The loss will not fall on the miller, 
Mr. Magill explained, but on the farmer. 
It will not only fall on the farmer grow- 
ing this peculiar type of wheat, but will 
injure the farmers who grow Tenmarg 
and Turkey, and these are a majority 
of the farmers of Kansas. 

Mr. Magill said that Chiefkan milled 
all right and that the millers had no ob- 
jection to it from a milling standpoint. 

“The reason the miller is against Chief- 
kan and Red Chief,” he explained in the 
letter, “is that in spite of the fact that 
these wheats mill good looking flour, it 
simply will not perform in a commercial 
bakeshop and will not give the results 
that other southwestern hard winter 
wheats give. Don’t you agree with me 
that if 90% of the market for this flour 
produced in the Southwest is in the com- 
mercial bakeshop, this situation can 
later create havoc, not only for the mill- 
ing industry of the Southwest, but for 
the wheat farmer himself?” 
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FARM LEADERS OPPOSE 
FEDERAL PRICE FIXING 


Cuicaco, Itit.—Five hundred farm 
leaders from 40 states, attending a “na- 
tional emergency conference” called by 
the National Co-operative Milk Produc- 
ers Federation, voiced their objection 
to provisions in price control legislation 
that would place a 110% of parity price 
ceiling on farm products. The group 
denounced “rigid” price fixing under any 
conditions. 

Also protested was the Department of 
Agriculture’s present methods of deter- 
mining parity and use was urged of a 
“more modern” method of calculation. 
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MILL WILL RESUME GRINDING 

Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co., bought 
by a group of local business men and in- 
corporated for $30,000 June 10, will be- 
gin feed and corn milling operations 
within about 60 days. The feed plant 
when reconditioned will have a capacity 
of about 10 cars of commercial feeds 
daily, and the corn meal plant will be 
able to produce 600 bbls per day. The 
flour mill, like the other two plants, will 
be completely overhauled, but immediate 
operation is not contemplated. 
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-SOUTHWESTERN KANSANS GRUMBLE 


AS SEEDING WORK LAGS BEHIND 


Dover Crry, Kansas.—August is pass- 
ing with an apparently small area of 
wheat fields prepared for seeding. This 
is true from Wichita westward. Re- 
duced acreage, enforced by the AAA, 
is an important factor. 

Many western Kansas counties, like 
Ford, are now restricted to 56% of their 
available wheat acreage, and farther 
west it is still less) The area summer 
tilled is not as large as expected. Pos- 
sibly this is in appearance only, for the 
season has been difficult to practice 
“farmer sense” summer tillage. Rains 
and more rains, with every low place a 
quagmire, have kept tractors from the 
fields. 

Weeds have come on apace, and no 
matter how valuable such weeds would 
be if turned under and added to the soil, 
the rule book from Washington denies 
such soil building as a conservation prac- 
tice. Hence, the farmers have given up 


TRANSFER OF CCC TO 
AAA RUMORED 


Reports are widely current in the 
trades connected with agriculture 
that a general reorganization, now 
under way, will bring the Commodity 
Credit Corp. under the direct super- 
vision of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, involving also 
substantial changes in personnel at 
Chicago and other western offices 
of the corporation. While these re- 
ports emanate from sources usually 
well informed, they are here printed 
merely as rumors. 





in disgust and are waiting for more 
favorable weather so as to clean out 
these weeds and be ready for seeding in 
one operation. 

Another factor is the long time spent 
harvesting, together with the heaviness 
of the stubble. Few farmers have been 
willing to burn off their excessive straw. 
They remember too vividly the dust 
storms; they know that burned stubble 
may mean soil blowing, so they have been 
tilling the heavy straw tardily because 
it has been too difficult a job. If those 
who now make the rules would specify 
cutting up of stubble and actually pay 
a farmer for doing it, this at least would 
achieve conservation. 

The new rules do not seem to please 
the farmers. If a contracting farmer 
overseeds his allotted acreage by so 
much as a tenth of an acre, he is to be 
cast into outer darkness, a pariah, a 
non-complier. His summer tillage must 
be on at least 20% of his acreage. If 
he elects to summer till he must never 
let a weed grow, no matter how the 
weatherman performs. In many seasons 
that is an impossible requirement. Some 
farmers complain that the rules seem 
to be made in the hope that farmers 
will not be able to comply in any case. 

The rule to make loans on Chiefkan 
at 102% will promote seeding of that 
wheat on a largely increased acreage. 
Those who have Chiefkan wheat are 
selling seed at a good profit. The figure 
102 is used advisedly, for Chiefkan usu- 
ally has a heavy test and therefore will 
bring a premium loan. Nearly 90% of 
the acreage in the Dodge City territory 
has been Blackhull. Blackhull’s poor 


showing this year is a strong incentive to 
sow Chiefkan. 

Although Tenmarg fields in Ford Coun- 
ty yielded better than any reported field 
of Chiefkan, no one tells of Tenmargq. 
There do not seem to be any partisans 
of Tenmarq with any conviction on the 
subject. One large Tenmarq grower, 
with a yield of 42 bus, does not even 
propose to offer it for seed. His excuse 
is that his Chiefkan neighbors are so 
ardent that he does not care to be any 
sort of target. 

There is a returning tide to find Tur- 
key seed wheat, but the finding of it is 
something else again. Growers are driv- 
ing to the northwestern part of the state 
where Turkey is still available, but the 
chances are that Turkey cannot be found 
to satisfy the demand. Farmers like 
Nicholas Kramer, who operates success- 
fully 35 miles northwest of Dodge City, 
and who, in this off-Blackhull year gar- 
nered 19 bus per acre on his Blackhull 
fields, suggest a return to Turkey. “It’s 
tough as ragweed,” Mr. Kramer says, 
“and we should plant more of it.” 
—C. C. Isery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LABORATORY REPORT SHOWS 
SPRING WHEAT QUALITY HIGH 


Early reports on the new spring wheat 
crop by a Minneapolis flour mill lab- 
oratory indicate that the milling qual- 
ity of the new wheat is high. With few 
exceptions, the report states, the grain 
is plump and is almost all of the dark, 
hard and vitreous type. Samples tested 
came from most of the important pro- 
ducing areas. 

Harvesting under ideal weather condi- 
tions has resulted in very little sprout- 
damaged or weather-damaged wheat, the 
report shows. Protein averages are 
somewhat lower than those of last year’s 
exceptionally high protein spring wheat 
crop, but the results so far shown reveal 
protein considerably higher than the 
long-time average. The laboratory has 
found the new wheat slightly lower in 
diastase, but in most instances normal 
improvement of flour milled from the 
new crop has been shown by the addition 
of malted wheat flour. The use of ox- 
idizing agents results this year in more 
than average improvement, according to 
the tests. 

In baking the new crop flour, the lab- 
oratory has found the fermentation and 
mixing time requirements normal. Water 
absorption is noticeably higher than last 
year. No appreciable change in color 
or ash content was noted in the tests. 

Summing up, the laboratory report 
states that the new flour handles well. 
With the exception of some samples hav- 
ing extremely low protein, excellent bak- 
ing results have been obtained. Aside 
from higher absorption, the laboratory 
does not believe that bakers will find any 
changes in plant practice necessary. 
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NEW CROP FLAXSEED MOVES 

TO MARKET UNUSUALLY FAST 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—New crop flax- 
seed is moving to market unusually fast, 
regardless of the fact that $1.85 bu may 
be borrowed on the crop by growers who 
have complied with the agricultural con- 
servation program, and that approved 


storage can be found for seed either on 
farms, country elevators or terminals. In 
the first five days of last week, Minne- 
apolis received 2,126 cars, or approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 bus. Between Aug. 1 
and 22, it is estimated Minneapolis re- 
ceived 27 to 30% of the total quantity 
available for marketing in this section 
from the 1941 crop. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STEM RUST CAUSES MINOR 
DAMAGE, SAYS OBSERVER 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Stem rust was 
only of minor importance in the spring 
wheat territory during 1941, according 
to the report of Donald G. Fletcher, 
executive secretary of the Conference 
for the Prevention of Grain Rust. High 
temperatures, hot winds and little or no 
moisture for a considerable period be- 
ginning July 17 averted damage that 
had previously been predicted, he said. 

Following a tour of the durum area 
of North Dakota, Mr. Fletcher reported 
that, in general, durum matured with 
less heat injury than bread wheat grown 
in the same area. It is doubtful if more 
than 2 or 3 lbs of test weight and 10% 
loss in yield occurred even in the region 
south of the wheat line, where the heat 
did its greatest damage, he said. The 
northern tier of counties of North Dakota 
as far west as Mohall has produced a 
large crop of excellent quality durum. 
Occasional fields will yield 35 and 40 
bus, while the average will certainly 
reach 20 bus. 

Heavy straw and local rains in the 
late area of Cavalier County caused 
some lodging. In these lodged fields, 
low spots, or in the few extremely late 
fields, stem rust damage was severe. 
About half a dozen such fields examined 
suffered a 50% loss in yield and the 
shriveled grain which will be harvested is 
hardly fit for feed. As has been indi- 
cated, these severe local losses will have 
very little effect on the total production 
of the durum in spring wheat area. 
Only a trace of damage to wheat can 
be attributed to stem rust in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas this year. 

Stem rust was present but caused no 
appreciable damage to grains in Mani- 
toba, Canada, the report said. Distribu- 
tion of moisture during the growing sea- 
son in 1941 was not good, but even so 
Manitoba has the best crop of the prairie 
provinces. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH S. GEISEL, KANSAS 
CITY GRAIN MAN, DEAD 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—Joseph S. Geisel, 
Sr., for 40 years in the grain business in 
Kansas City and owner of the Geisel 
Grain Co., Board of Trade Building, 
died at his home in Kansas City on Aug. 
24, at the age of 69 years. 

Mr. Geisel was born at St. Louis and 
in 1901 came to Kansas City as vice 
president of the Bulte Milling Co. In 
1906 he joined the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, establishing his present firm 11 
years later. He was graduated from St. 
Louis University in 1890 and served as 
captain of the first organized Rugby 
football team west of the Mississippi 
River in 1888. 

His wife, Mrs. Nathalie H. Geisel, two 
sons and a daughter survive him. Fu- 
neral services were held at the Wagner 
chapel and at St. Francis Xavier church 
in Kansas City on Aug. 26. 
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HARVEST MAKES GOOD 
PROGRESS IN CANADA 


Despite Delay, Threshing Operations Extend 
Over Wide Areas—Saw Fly Damage 
Greater Than Expected 


Winnirec, Man.—Western Canada’s 
wheat and coarse grain harvest continues 
to make good progress, despite delays 
by rains in some areas. Cutting is al- 
most completed in Manitoba and thresh- 
ing operations extend over wide areas. 

Estimates continue to show wide vari- 
ations, although those issued last week 
predicted a wheat outturn for western 
Canada of less than 290,000,000 bus. The 
Weekly Market News forecast the crop 
at 286,000,000 bus, with Manitoba con- 
tributing 53,000,000, Saskatchewan 139,- 
000,000 and Alberta 94,000,000 bus. 
Other private estimates ranged 
265,000,000 to 288,000,000 bus. 

Damage from sawfly has been consid- 
erably greater than entomologists antici- 
pated, according to H. L. Seamens, in 
charge of the entomological laboratory 
at Lethbridge, Alta. Dr. C. W. Farstad, 
in charge of sawfly investigation at the 
laboratory, estimated damage to western 
wheat crops from sawfly this year would 
result in a loss of 25,000,000 bus. If wet 
weather is experienced before all of the 
wheat is cut, the loss will be heavier, 
he stated. 

A. W. Erickson, United States crop 
expert, who has completed his annual 
inspection tour of western Canada, found 
numerous fields in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan where the wheat has been 
completely cut off by sawfly. “Every 
precaution is being taken to cut the crop 
before the stalks fall. The speed with 
which the crop is being swathed and cut 
by binder is amazing,” he said. Mr. 
Erickson expressed surprise at the in- 
crease that has taken place in corn pro- 
duction in Manitoba. He believed that 
Manitoba might produce as much corn 
this year as Iowa produced wheat. 

Commenting on the wheat crop in west- 
ern Canada, the Dominion government 
crop report confirmed a wide range in 
yields per acre over the prairies, and 
stated that yields were running lower 
than in recent years. 

The lowering of grades compared with 
recent years is attributed to shriveling 
from drouth and premature cutting 
forced by sawfly infestation. Grades 
range anywhere from No. 1 northern 
down to No. 5 wheat. Tests conducted 
on samples of wheat from scattered areas 
suggest that protein content will average 
higher than in recent years. 

The consensus of private reports is 
that 25 to 30% of the wheat crop has 
been threshed in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, and about 15 to 20% in Al- 
berta. 


from 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

RAIN BENEFITS OKLAHOMA CORN 

Oxranoma City, Oxia.—Good, gen- 
eral rains in the eastern part of the state, 
and scattered rains throughout other sec- 
tors, greatly benefited the corn crop, 
which is rated as generally fair to good. 
Early planted corn is mature and in 
some localities is being harvested. Grain 
sorghums also showed the benefit of rains 
and the crop is maturing rapidly. Early 
planted sorghums are being harvested in 
some areas. Third crop alfalfa is being 
harvested, and some fields have a fourth 
ready for cutting. 
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FLOUR SALES ACTIVITY DIES DOWN 
AFTER HEAVY BOOKINGS 


——— 
Buying Settles Back to Smaller Orders of Hand-to-Mouth Variety 
as Market News Shows No Great Feature—Family 
Business Improves 


Flour sales activity quieted down dur- 
ing the week, after the preceding period 
of heavy booking, and buying settled 
back to small and moderate sized orders 
of the hand-to-mouth variety. Market 
news was of little note, failing to excite 
into buying those who so 
far have not booked ahead 
to any great extent. 

Southwestern mills sold 
to 56% of capacity, com- 
pared with 117% the pre- 
vious week and 93% dur- 
ing the same week of 1940. Plants in the 
Northwest placed new business amount- 
ing to 70% of capacity, against 110% 
the week before and 169% a year ago. 
Buying was fairly substantial but on the 
and conservative” at 





whole “leisurely 
Buffalo, it was reported. 

Family flour sales have shown improve- 
ment lately, and reports from the trade 
indicate that consumer purchases tend 
toward hoarding, since business has been 
heavier than seasonal. 

For a time flour buyers’ eyes were 
turned toward Washington, because sign- 
ing of the wheat and cotton impounding 
bill was interpreted as a bullish possibil- 
ity. The bill’s veto, however, meant that 
political developments would be of some- 
what less importance as market influences 
until consideration of price control legis- 
lation in mid-September, barring unfore- 
seen developments. 

PRICES 

Prices of southwestern patents were 
unchanged, and values held firm in the 
Northwest. Buffalo patents also were 
steady. 


Inquiry for spring wheat clears was 
“unlimited” and the spread between pat- 
ents and clear grades continued to nar- 
row. Offerings were scarce on spring 
wheat grades, but southwestern clears 
became somewhat more plentiful, and 
demand for winter grades eased. 


EXPORTS 


The week in export sales was also 
quiet. Except for some small amounts 
to the Philippines, sales were almost 
negligible with Pacific Northwest mills, 
which were hampered by tightness of 
space to South America. No inquiries 
were received from the Far East. Only 
scattered export business to Cuba and 
South American buyers was reported 
from the Northwest; business elsewhere 
was regarded as “routine or worse.” 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeeds lost its edge 
during the week, and the shut-off of Ca- 
nadian millfeed caused considerable spec- 
ulation among the trade as to what would 
happen to domestic markets if the Do- 
minion were suddenly to release feed 
rumored to be under store. Both offer- 
ings and inquiry turned light. 


PRODUCTION 


Shipping directions showed signs of 
improvement in the Northwest and at 
Buffalo, with both bakers and family 
buyers beginning to move out orders 
booked previously. A step-up in produc- 
tion was expected in some quarters. 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorTHWESTERN 
Mitter that they produced 1,308,272 bbls 





Cotton Breaks After Gaining; 
Burlap ‘Peg’ of Small Effect 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 6.97 as 
compared with 3.97 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib of cloth 
is 16.51 as compared with 9.30 a 
year ago. 

¥ ¥ 

New York, N. Y.—Cotton prices broke 
after wide gains, with the possibility of 
the President’s veto on the “freezing” 
bill and trade uncertainties contributing 
to the weakness. Moreover, as the mar- 
ket had advanced steadily for five days, 
a reaction was not unexpected, and profit 
taking, with heavy offerings from com- 
mission houses, was apparent. 

A statement by the president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute indicated that 
the industry must produce at least 250,- 
000,000 yards of bag fabrics in addition 
to the current rate of production, to 
avert the threatened shortage of bags, 
both for agricultural and military pur- 
poses occasioned by the curtailed jute 
and burlap imports. Consultations have 


already been held with Department of 
Agriculture officials, and it is also said 
in other official circles that the army 
will need several hundred thousand yards 
of material for sandbags within the next 
few months. 

Burlap prices were strong, with light 
sales. Stocks are still so limited that the 
government ceiling action has not affected 
business. Dealers in Calcutta have been 
informed of OPACS action, but thus far 
prices in the primary market have not 
been affected. Schedules show 11 ships 
due for arrival through the middle of 
October and the civilian supply section 
of OPACS is reported working on a plan 
to allocate larger space for burlap since 
this fabric is now on the list of “critical” 
materials which have preference after 
“strategic” materials on cargo space. 


Spot and Afloat Prices, for Burlap, 
Government Fixed 
(Established by OPACS) 


Prices per yard, ex dock port of discharge, 
duty paid. 


Construction *Cents tCents 
40-in < e Beererertecce 7. 8.40 8.00 
40-in a Me rererer ys 8.90 8.50 
40-in Oe OR eS 000 ds 68 11.10 10.60 
40-in 10% OB cccccscccccce 11.50 11.00 
36-in SB BBE cevvccvcveces 8.15 7.70 
36-in aa eererr ty corey 10.15 9.70 


*Maximum prices for deliveries made on 
or before Dec. 31, 1941. ?tMaximum prices 
for deliveries made on and after Jan. 1, 1942. 


of flour during the week, compared with 
1,204,731 bbls the previous week and 
1,376,775 bbls the corresponding week of 
1940. Two and three years ago, the 
week’s production was 1,375,992 bbls and 
1,386,273 bbls respectively. Northwestern 
production registered an increase of 
21,514 bbls during the week, while south- 
western production declined _ slightly. 
Buffalo mills reported a 14,453-bbl gain 
for the week. 
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JOINS INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 
Victor Davis, for several years con- 
nected with the Western Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, will 
leave this week for Minneapolis, to be 
associated with the grain department 


FLIGHT-LIEUT. KIPP REPORTED 
PRISONER OF WAR 


Flight-Lieut. T. R. Kipp, son of the 
late Theodore Kipp, prominent grain 
machinery executive, was on Aug. 26 
reported a prisoner of war in Ger- 
many. A pilot with the Canadian 
bomber squadron attached to the 
Royal Air Force, he had been report- 
ed missing after a raid over enemy 
territory Aug. 3. 

a A SRE RS RAE Se RN ENR IAT 
of the International Milling Co. Born 
in the heart of the hard wheat belt and 
raised in the trade, so to speak, Mr. 
Davis will have his first experience with 


spring wheat on the Minneapolis board 
trading floor. 


_™ 
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FEED FUTURES LIVELY, 
DISREGARDING GRAIN 


Trading Heavy Under Influence of Wide 
Range of Opinion—Canadian Policy 
an Uncertain Factor 
Millfeed futures prices advanced dur- 
ing the week, disregarding lower grain 
values. Trade continued lively, with 
many influences causing a great range 
of opinion and subsequent heavy trad- 


ing. The always uncertain Canadian 
millfeed policy, the in- 
creased feeding showing 


up, storing of feed by mill- 
ers and a feeling that per- 
haps the market has ad- 
vanced enough for a while 
—all added up to a lively 
market. Shorts were beginning to draw 
away from bran after staying even for 
a week. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 25: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
MUBUM cocccccseese 29.10 TTT 30.00 
September ......... 29.10 28.85 29.00 
COtsPeP .ccccccevese 29.20 28.85 29.00 
November ......... 29.25 28.85 29.15 
December .......... 29.50 28.85 29.25 
SOMMRED oc kcscccvsa 29.50 29.10 29.40 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 25: 


Bran’ Shorts 
ES - 0664408008000 08008 26.25 26.85 
PUT ETE 25.75 26.90 
CRE 56560 sc0cce cease wens 25.60 27.15 
PRE oo v:0 ec cescdeceeeeee 25.60 27.3 
DOROOTEOEE co ccccccvcesssverse 25.95 27.35 
TORREY acccccsacceocsceces 25.95 27.50 


All quotations bid. 





FEED TRADE THIN BUT LIGHTNESS 
OF OFFERS STEADIES PRICES 


—p>—— 
Market Inclined Toward Fluctuation With Grains, With Millfeed 
Users Showing Little Disposition to Make Distant Com- 
mitments—Active Demand for Corn Products 


Although trade in feed markets was 
rather thin during the week, prices on 
an average were very firmly held. Feeds 
were inclined to fluctuate with the grain 
market, firming when grains advanced 
but inclined to slide back slightly when- 
ever grain prices 
wavered. The index 
number of wholesale 
feedstuffs prices was 
up slightly to 137.7, 
compared with 137.2 
a week ago and 100.6 for the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

Offerings on the part of most mills 
were very light as current flour produc- 
tion was limited. Near-by demand set- 
tled back to a more or less routine 
character, with dealers showing no par- 
ticular desire to make distant commit- 
ments. Mills, on the other hand, were 
not inclined to offer freely for future 
shipment. The market strengthened on 
news of a reduction in the Canadian ex- 
port quota. 





OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Oil seed cakes and meals held firm 
throughout the week. Prices on linseed 
meal at Minneapolis for immediate ship- 
ment were inclined to settle back as 
crushers pressed for shipping directions 
on contracts written for August deliv- 
ery. Soybean meal quotations, especially 
for near-by shipment, were strong be- 
cause of the limited supply situation for 
old crop deliveries. Strength in the near- 


’ bridge. 


by position also tended to firm asking 
prices for deferred shipments. 


CORN FEEDS 


Quotations on corn gluten feed and 
gluten meal were advanced 50c ton in 
addition to the 50c ton premium which 
became effective for the last half of 
August. An active demand was report- 
ed, especially from mixed feed manufac- 
turers. Hominy feed prices averaged 
about unchanged, with demand only quiet 
to fair. Some pressure by way of larger 
offerings was reported at eastern markets. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


Tankage and meat scraps remained 
steady. Although the general marketing 
situation showed no special feature, de- 
mand came in steady enough to keep 
production and supplies moving. Malt 
sprouts and brewers’ dried grains were 
steady to slightly firmer, with offerings 
of malt sprouts limited. The general 
market situation on molasses continued 
very strong, as offerings are extremely 
limited, with available supplies scanty. 
Alfalfa meal prices were advanced 50c 


@§$1 ton. 
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PLANT MANAGER TRANSFERRED 

Thomas Brack, manager of the Ward 
Baking Co. plant in Providence, R. I. 
has been made plant manager at Cam- 
Frank E. Wolfe, who was the 
Cambridge manager, has been trans- 
ferred to Providence. 
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WHEAT PRICES SHOW 
ONLY SLIGHT CHANGE 


Quotations Fractionally Lower Than Week 
Ago as Market News Becomes 
Mostly Routine 
Although showing moderate strength 
about mid-week, wheat prices later last 
week slipped off a little and closed just 
about unchanged from a week ago. Mar- 
ket influences were not very clearly de- 
fined and the air of trade uncertainty 

concerning disposal 

of government hold- 

ings tended to keep 

prices from fluctu- 

ating very far in 

. either direction. At 

Kansas City fairly good flour business 

was reported in trade circles, which ac- 

counted for some mill buying of wheat, 

but this was offset by favorable condi- 

tions for seed bed preparations for the 

new winter wheat crop. Wheat prices 

dropped fractionally at Minneapolis, in- 

fluenced by steady pressure against new 

crop movement and further shrinkage in 

open elevator space at spring wheat mar- 

kets. In addition to the decline in the 

futures, premiums on cash wheat were Ic 
bu lower. 

The veto of the wheat “freeze” bill on 
Aug. 25 brought a sharp dip in the mar- 
ket. Later, prices regained earlier losses, 
for assurances were given by government 
agencies that the heavy supplies of 
wheat, 170,000,000 bus, would not be re- 
leased on the market until an emergency 
situation developed. 

It is believed that the impounded 
wheat will not be released under the 1941 
loan level, plus all charges. 

Mill buying against additional domestic 
flour bookings featured support in the 
Winnipeg wheat futures market last 
week. However, hedging of new crop ar- 
rivals at country points outweighed pur- 
chases and values worked lower with 
losses amounting to about 2c. Mill sup- 
port was on a much lighter scale than in 
previous weeks, but nevertheless was bet- 
ter than the trade generally had antici- 
pated. 

Other operations in the futures mar- 
ket were light and mixed. Exporters 
confirmed the sale of almost 1,000,000 
bus Canadian wheat, presumably to the 
United Kingdom. The business was 
worked from stocks located at Georgian 
Bay ports. 

Harvesting of spring wheat was near- 
ing completion in the north central states 
and threshing returns generally showed 
good quality. Indications were that har- 
vesting would continue into September 
in the Pacific Northwest. In the Canad- 
ian Prairie Provinces, cutting was about 
70% completed at the close of the week. 
About 85% has been harvested in Mani- 
toba, 70% in Saskatchewan, and 50% in 
Alberta. Threshing was well begun in 
southern portions of all provinces. Wheat 
indications are varying greatly through- 
out the entire areas. Damage from saw 
fly has been rather serious with losses 
estimated at around 25,000,000 bus. 
Country deliveries for the third week in 
August were slightly less than 6,000,000 
bus, or a little over two-thirds of those 
for the same period last year. 

Generous rains over most of the win- 
ter wheat area in the past two weeks 
have placed soil in fine condition for 
plowing and this work has made good 
progress. Most areas will have good seed 
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beds by planting time and with occa- 
sional additional rains, the crop will get 
off to a good start. 

Little new information was available 
from outside areas. Rainy weather has 
continued to delay harvesting in wide 
areas in Europe and deliveries are back- 
ward. Trade agencies now estimate that 
the European wheat crop outside of Rus- 
sia will be 1,520,000,000 bus and import 
requirements beginning Aug. 1 about 
328,000,000 bus. Export surpluses, ex- 
cluding Australia, are placed at 1,240,- 
000,000 bus. Harvesting of winter wheat 
was reported about completed in Russia 
but much spring wheat was still standing 
because of the lateness of the season. 
Winter wheat yields were very good, but 
indications were war operations were tak- 
ing considerable toll from wheat supplies. 
The agricultural attache in Mexico City, 
Mexico, reports that relatively large 
quantities of wheat will have to be im- 
ported by Mexico this season because of 
drought and rust damage to the local 
crop. In 1939-40, Mexican imports of 
United States wheat reached over 1,750,- 
000 bus. Present indications are that im- 
ports this season may reach 5,500,000 bus. 
Consumption of wheat in Mexico has been 
rising in recent years and is now esti- 
mated at approximately 15,500,000 bus. 

Cash wheat again moved in liberal vol- 
ume to spring wheat terminals and Min- 
neapolis receipts amounted to 4,031 cars 
during the week, while Duluth unloaded 
1,622. The larger offerings, coupled with 
further decrease in available storage 
space, resulted in a loss of about Ice bu 
in premiums. 

A further reduction in receipts of 
wheat at Kansas City cut open market 
offerings to very meager proportions. 
Demand was good and the competition 
among buyers resulted in a steady to 
firm premium basis. Hard winter wheat 
closed Yc higher for the week, while soft 
winter wheat was up Ic to 1c. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA BAKERS TO AIR 
ENRICHED BREAD PROBLEM 


All aspects of enriched bread will be 
discussed by Dr. James A. Tobey of 
New York City, at a series of district 
meetings for bakers in Oklahoma during 
the week of Sept. 8, 1941. 

As announced by Alvin Kruse, presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Bakers Associa- 
tion, the first of these meetings will be 
held at noon at Wewoka on Sept. 8, and 
the second will be a dinner that same 
evening in Tulsa. 

On the following day, Dr. Tobey will 
address a luncheon meeting in Enid, and 
a dinner meeting in Oklahoma City, while 
the final meeting will take place in Ard- 
more on Sept. 10. 

Bakers attending these meetings have 
been urged to invite local doctors, den- 
tists, nurses, dietitians, and civic leaders 
to hear Dr. Tobey, who is recognized as 
one of the country’s leading authorities 
on enriched bread. As director of the 
Department of Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, he has been 
closely in touch with the development of 
the enriched bread program, has served 
as technical adviser to the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council, was a delegate to the Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference for Defense 
last May, and recently testified as an 
expert witness at the hearings on the 
proposed federal standards for enriched 
bread. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 

















Previous Aug. 24, Aug. 26, Aug. 27, 
Aug. 23, 1941 week 1940 1939 1938 

DE: “sds aWen ean easwoubues 292,960 271,446 323,719 313,246 339,611 

DE  Sbichs<eskeceewansen 513,988 514,303 484,856 506,820 478,941 

Dn sist séncbeeee0ueee 206,889 192,436 191,757 199,481 214,457 

Central West—Eastern Div..... **117,002 **122,176 126,499 112,864 67,695 

bo ee re 58,049 43,948 63,503 75,450 72,688 

DE cheranebeececakesteou $19,676 119,693 29,491 26,754 *96,867 

North Pacific Coast. ......00% 99,708 40,729 157,950 141,377 116,014 

WEEE - 40:K0.8064e00840s0000% 1,308,272 1,204,731 1,376,775 1,375,992 1,386,273 

Crop-year production 

Percentage of activity Poms July 1 to————, 

Aug. 23, Previous Aug. 24, Aug. 26, Aug. 27, Aug. 23, Aug. 24, 
1941 week 1940 1939 1938 1941 1940 

Northwest ....... 51 48 57 46 51 2,138,281 2,200,990 

Southwest ....... 73 73 68 74 68 3,959,553 3,694,905 

SEED. ca ccccevce 70 65 66 67 70 1,474,910 1,488,877 
Central West— 

East. Div. .... 69 70 67 71 63 916,504 992,607 

West. Div. ... 49 37 54 64 44 390,733 491,946 

Southeast ....... 52 52 57 53 74 161,499 214,761 

N. Pac. Coast.... 49 20 73 77 75 916,645 1,040,507 

Detale .ccacee 62 57 64 62 63 9,958,125 10,124,658 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division, 


tEstimated. **Partly estimated. 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
Aug. 17-33 ...... 415,500 294,179 71 
Previous week ... 415,500 298,056 72 
Year ago ....... 415,500 272,232 66 
Two years ago... 397,200 269,127 68 
S-YOOr AVETATE ....ccccccscccccccs ° 65 
LO-YOOr AVETABES ..cccccccccsccccccce 67 
Kansas City 
Ame. 27-83 .ccccs 180,000 133,529 74 
Previous week ... 180,000 126,558 70 
Year ago ........ 180,000 133,500 74 
Two years ago .. 175,200 152,618 81 
5-year AVETAgGe .... eee eeeee erccececce 73 
LO-VEMFr AVETABES .ccccccccccsecccces 72 
Wichita 
Aug. 17-23 ...... 56,700 45,267 80 
Previous week ... 56,700 43,788 77 
WOOP GOO ccvcccce 56,700 37,047 65 
Two years ago... 56,700 46,416 82 
Salina 
Aug. 17-23 ...... 56,100 41,013 73 
Previous week 56,100 45,901 82 
FOO? QB. .005006% 56,100 42,077 75 
Two years ago.... 56,100 48,660 87 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Aug. 17-23 ...... 130,800 56,494 43 
Previous week .. 130,800 8,562 7 
Fear QBS .ccccece 141,600 86,911 61 
Two years ago... 143,700 84,026 57 
Five-year A@VCTABZE 2... cee rcceseees 57 
Ten-year AVETAZE ...... eee ceescvees 62 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 17-23 ......+ 74,600 43,214 58 
Previous Week 74,600 32,167 43 
Year ago ......+5 74,600 71,039 95 
Two years ago... 69,600 57,351 77 
Five-year A@VCTAGE .... eee eeeeceees 72 
Ten-year AVCTABE .... cee eee eeceees 64 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Aug. 17-33 ...... 294,600 206,889 70 
Previous week .. 294,600 192,436 65 
Year ago ........ 289,800 191,757 66 
Two years ago... 296,900 199,481 67 
Five-year AVerage .......eeeserecee 68 
Ten-year AVETAGE .. seers esevcees . 72 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ame. 17-88 .oscce 389,550 188,211 48 
Previous week 389,550 173,436 47 
VOOP QBS ccscecses 389,550 203,585 52 
Two years ago... 409,650 204,427 50 
PivVO+VOOF AVOTABS occ cecccceccvccce 47 
TOR-FORF BVOTAMS oo vacccocccvccecs 50 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 17-23 ...... 179,100 104,749 59 
Previous week 179,100 98,010 55 
VORP OBO occccces 180,900 120,134 66 
Two years ago ... 258,900 108,819 42 
Five-year average 53 
Ten-year average 50 





CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ame. UTES 2.0 ccve *168,570 117,002 69 
Previous week ..*173,820 122,176 70 
Tee BO 5skes ss 189,420 125,499 67 
Two years ago... 157,920 112,864 71 
WEVO+FORE GQVOTORO 200 cccccsccscccce 66 
TOM-FORr AVETATS 2. cc ccccccescecses 66 


*Partly estimated. 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 17-23 ...... 117,600 58,049 49 
Previous week 117,600 43,948 37 
YVOGr AGO ..ccccee 117,600 63,503 54 
Two years ago... 117,600 75,450 64 
Five-year A@Verage .....ccecsccccees §1 
TOR-FORP GVOTRGS 0c cccccssaccesene 55 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 17-23 ...... *37,800 19,676 52 
Previous week ... *37,800 19,693 52 
VORP ABO wcrccoce 51,420 29,491 57 
Two years ago... 49,800 26,754 53 
Pive-YOOF QVOTASE occeccccccccccse's 62 
Ten-year AVeCTAGE 2... ccc eee ee ceeee 65 

*Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Southwest—, 


o—Northwest—, 


-—-Buffalo—— 7-—Combined—. 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production todate production to date production to date 
Aug. 17-88....... 24,030 189,293 11,12 85,288 7,758 56,681 42,916 331,262 
Previous week... 24,133 10,212 7,216 
Two weeks ago.. 23,771 9,931 7,243 
BOGS .nccccevesss 22,574 173,205 12,233 83,187 7,191 55,933 41,998 312,325 
1030 wccscccscnes 25,558 177,173 11,890 87,712 7,481 67,341 42,929 322,226 
SE bev écscesces 21,858 180,567 13,200 70,785 8,042 61,049 43,100 332,401 
BOBT wcccctcccoce 23,089 195,922 12,399 78,418 7,746 57,900 43,234 332,310 
Five-yr. average. 23,022 183,246 12,170 81,078 7,644 57,781 42,836 322,105 
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M. J. PASCHALL ELECTED PRESIDENT 
BY CAROLINA BAKERS 


——-_<>—_—— 


Future of Bakery Industry in Relation to Swiftly Changing Events 
Figures as Important Subject for Discussion by Speakers 
at Myrtle Beach Convention 


Members of the twelve-year-old Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas elected M. J. 
Paschall, Paschall’s Bakery, Durham, N. 
C., to head the organization for the com- 
ing year, at the annual convention held 
at Myrtle Beach, S. C., Aug. 10-12. L. G. 
Traxler, Virginia Dare Cakes, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., is retiring president. Ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer was Harvey 
Williamson, Durham Baking Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C. R. H. Jennings, Jr., Peoples 
Baking Co., Orangeburg, S. C., and 
James H. Thompson, Piedmont Baking 
Co., Statesville, N. C., were named vice 
presidents, representing their states. 
Serving on the executive committee will 
be T. Z. Sprott, American Bakeries Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Gregory Peeler, Salis- 
bury Bakery, Salisbury, N. C., and L. G. 
Traxler. 

“Today’s Events and Their Effect on 
the Baker’s Future,” by Peter G. Pirrie, 
New York City, was the first address on 
Aug. 11. Activities at Washington in- 
volving bread standards, enriched bread, 
priorities, price, affect every baker in the 
land, according to Mr. Pirrie, and each 
should take stock of his own situation to 
see what can be done to reduce costs of 
operation and at the same time assure 
himself of a net profit. 

In conclusion Mr. Pirrie summarized 
four of the points he wished emphasized. 
They were: (1) Whether you wish it or 
not, the determining factor in the future 
of your business is Washington. Be sure 
you know what is going on there and are 
guided accordingly. 

(2) Those bakers who do not yet have 
an enriched white loaf on the market are 
advised to do so as soon as they can get 
their merchandise in shape. This loaf is a 
“natural” to increase consumption of 
bakers bread, and is also an opportunity 
for the baker to tie in to the national 
defense effort of the government. 

(3) If your costs exceed your sales re- 
turn, make an adjustment at the earliest 
possible date. This adjustment should be 
in the direction of lowered costs, but if 
this possibility has been exhausted, then 
it obviously must be in price. 

(4) Do not neglect any opportunity to 
further improve the efficiency of your 
operations. In other words, do not per- 
mit yourself to get in a position where 
you can be accused of not operating in 
the full interest of the consumer, because 
in any way the consumer is penalized be- 
cause of inefficiencies on your part. 

B. M. Edwards, president, South Caro- 
lina National Bank, Columbia, S. C., and 
assistant secretary of the United States 
Treasury, spoke on “Business — Today 
and Tomorrow.” Mr. Edwards gave fig- 
ures showing that the South has im- 
proved its relative position in the coun- 
try’s economic picture more than 27% 
since 1936. According to him,. this up- 
ward trend will probably continue for a 
considerable period, “because we yet have 
the major part of our defense program 
to do.” 

Speaking of inflation Mr. Edwards 
said that the government is seeking in 
every posible way to prevent it, and it 
is his belief that in the long run the 
most simple way of combatting inflation 


is to divert buying power from the peo- 
ple into the hands of the government. 
One way to do this, he said, is through 
taxation. A second way is to persuade 
people to save and to lend their saving» 
to the government. 

First on Tuesday morning’s program 
was the address “A Baker Looks Behind 
the Scenes in Washington,” by Joseph 
Hexter, president, Columbia Baking Co.. 
Atlanta, president of the Southern 
Bakers Association, and member of the 
board of governors of the American Bak- 
ers Association. He outlined activities at 
Washington affecting the welfare of the 
baker. The complete text of his address 
will appear in an early issue of Tue 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 

Mr. Hexter’s talk was followed by an 
address by George N. Graf, Merchandis- 
ing manager, Quality Bakers of America, 
New York, the final convention speaker. 

“There probably has never been a time 
within the past 20 years when the prob- 
lems which now face, and will shortly 
face, the average bakery sales managers 
are as acute, as varied, or as difficult. 
One general characteristic of the coming 
era I feel safe in predicting, is that sell- 
ing prices of bread generally will lag be- 
hind the. rise in prices of materials and 
labor. There will be short periods, par- 
ticularly right after a price rise, when 
the gross profit margin will be sizeable— 
but the general tendency due to consumer 
and government pressure and competi- 
tion will be that despite higher prices the 
average gross profit will be narrower. 
This indicates that the key note of fu- 
ture operations must be one of greater 
efficiency, and intensive elimination of 
waste . . 
added. 

He brought out the following points: 
(1) Variety elimination; (2) waste elim- 
ination; (3) concentration of markets; 
(4) advertising; (5) training of man 
power; (6) dealer relationships. 

In summary Mr. Graf said, “It seems 
to me I can best summarize the factors 
of management and merchandising that 
we need most in the simple word 
‘Analysis.’ In many instances the old 
method of working will no longer be 


. excess overhead,’ Mr. Graf 





ARMY TAKES OVER 
BAKE SHOP 


Bakers and cooks of the 62nd 
Coast Artillery from Fort Totten, 
N. Y., which is encamped on Cape 
Henlopen, near Lewes, Del., played 
Good Samaritans recently. Miss Mar- 
tha Rosencrantz had been burned 
severely when oven-hot pies fell on 
her and this crippled the baking staff 
of her mother’s bakery. So, Mess 
Sergeant J. P. Clanton and Private 
Joseph Belus of Battery D offered to 
take over. Within a few minutes they 
were at work. They baked the pies 
and pastry the shop has been provid- 
ing the army camp, and all other 
baked goods for the store’s retail 
trade. 





sound. You must strike at, and openly 
challenge, every existing idea, system and 
method that you have had _ heretofore, 
and measure and weigh it in the light 
of current conditions.” 

Since the business sessions were short 
and to the point with a minimum of 
speakers, there was much time for enter- 
tainment and get-together. On Monday 
evening dancing was enjoyed in Marine 
Patio. High lights of evening were the 
songs and Rhumba dance acts by Miss 
Helen Attaway, attractive daughter of 
W. H. Attaway, Becker’s Bakery, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., retiring secretary of the 
association. 

The annual banquet featured Tuesday 
evening’s entertainment with George 
Dortch, Dortch Baking Co., Atlanta, act- 
ing as toastmaster. 

H. J. (Sye) Slocum, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala., won the Traxler 
Trophy for low score in the golf tourna- 
ment. Winners in the blind bogy for 
bakers and allied men, respectively, were 
Roy Jacobson, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Augusta, Ga., and Ben F. Lacy, Southern 
Waxed Paper Co., Atlanta. Wm. Kelly, 
Grocers Baking Co., Gastonia, N. C., and 
Reed Blomberg, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. L. 
Ray, Hill Bakery, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
R. B. Jennings, International Milling Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; P. K. Wilde, Quality 
Bakery, Asheville, N. C., and Gene Grae- 
ber, Sr., Charlotte, N. C., were other 
winners. 

The following were winners and run- 
ners-up in the horseshoe tournament: 
D. Lee Hilton, Charlotte (N. C.) Bread 
Co.; R. W. Phillips, American Bakers 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., for the bakers; 
Gene Graeber, Jr., Charlotte, N. C., and 
A. W. Reuvers, General Mills, Inc., 
Atlanta. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CREST OF SPRING CROP 
MOVEMENT JUDGED TO 
HAVE BEEN REACHED 


MinneApouis, Minn.—The crest of the 
spring wheat movement has probably 
been reached, receipts here during the 
week totaling 4,031 cars. The Duluth 
total was 1,622. It is thought that such 
a movement cannot long be maintained, 





since available elevator space is very 
limited. In consequence, millers are the 
chief buyers, and, lacking competition, 
premiums have declined about le bu. 

No. 1 dark northern, 58 to 59 lbs and 
12 to 14% protein, sells at 3@2c bu un- 
der the September option. For 15% pro- 
tein or higher, about 114¢ bu more for 
each additional per cent of protein is bid. 
Last week’s receipts in Minneapolis aver- 
aged 13.86% protein, compared with 
14.42% for the same week a year ago. 

Grain stocks in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators decreased 1,778,458 bus during the 
week, with total holdings at the close 
of the week ending Aug. 23 reported at 
37,629,550 bus, opening up storage space 
by that amount. Provided shipments 
continue liberal, sufficient to offset in- 
creasing movement, this should help ma- 
terially in clearing up the tight storage 
situation, allowing freer action from 
country points. 

Further drawing out of Canadian 
grain, long held in bond, will offer more 
room for handling new crop domestic 


commodities. Last week 1,462,914 bus of 


Canadian wheat and 9,979 bus of barley 
were shipped out, leaving stocks at 
8,233,000 bus, about half of the peak 
accumulation of several months ago. 
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ALLIED MILLS REPORTS 
PROFIT OF $1.97 A SHARE 


Curicaco, I1u.—Allied Mills, Inc., re- 
ported for the fiscal year ended June 30 
consolidated net profit of $1,600,153, 
equal to $1.97 a share on the 812,220 
outstanding common shares. 

This compares with consolidated net 
profit of $1,393,939, or $1.71 a share, 
for the preceding year. 

Sales were $32,877,786 against $28,068,- 
043, an increase of 17.13%. 

J. B. DeHaven, president, in his re- 
marks to stockholders said that the im- 
provement in earnings was due to in- 
creased sales of the feed and distillery 
divisions. 

Working capital, on June 30 last, 
amounted -to $9,110,361 and the ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities was 
7.41 to 1. A year earlier, working cap- 
ital amounted to $8,281,770 and the cur- 
rent ratio was 10.9 to 1. 

During the year, the company expend- 
ed approximately $325,000 for new con- 
struction, equipment and improvements. 

Comparisons of the consolidated finan- 
cial statements of Allied Mills, Inc., and 
subsidiaries for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1941, with those for the pre- 
ceding year follow: 


INCOME ACCOUNT 














Year ended June 30: 1941 1940 
 aerrererrrr rrr rs $32,877,786 $28,068,043 
Cost of sales......... 26,591,486 22,587,739 
Sell and admin. exp.. 3,478,327 3,302,197 
Geen. BOGE .icccccsse 2,807,972 2,178,107 
Other income ........ 49,161 19,443 
Total income ........ 2,857,133 2,197,550 
Depreciation ......... 432,138 419,683 
Other deducts. ....... 59,109 46,312 
Fed. taxes on income.. 765,733 337,617 
Net proft ....cccccces 1,600,153 1,393,939 

BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 

As of June 30: 1941 1940 
GER cccecssecsoceses $1,258,069 $1,214,381 
Receivables .......... 2,253,631 1,449,752 
Inventories ........... 7,018,289 6,453,605 

Total current ...... $10,529,989 $9,117,738 
Prepaid items ........ 181,574 241,744 
Investments, etc, 10,382 18,347 
Plant and equipment.. 4,663,990 4,728,822 

Total assets ....... $15,385,935 $14,106,651 

Liabilities 
Notes pay current..... 106,667 106,667 
Accounts payable 172,812 98,098 
Accrued liabilities ... 280,371 215,783 
Prev. G06G. tak...0..0. 859,778 415,421 

Total current ...... $1,419,628 $835,968 
Notes payable ........ 1,386,667 1,493,333 
pg ere ree er 443,924 429,566 
Common stock* ...... 4,935,251 4,935,251 
Initial surplus ....... 662,250 662,250 
Earned surplus ...... 6,538,217 5,750,284 

Total liabilities ..... $15,385,935 $14,106,651 


*Represented by 812,220 shares of no par 
value. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SPECIAL CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 
Continental Baking Co. has declared 

a special dividend of $5 on the preferre« 

stock, payable Oct. 1 to holders of rec- 

ord Sept. 20. The payment represents 
the balance of the special dividend of 
$8.50 provided for in the agreement of 





~ merger»between the company and Con- 


tinental Baking Corp. and was in lieu of 
dividend arrearages on the preferred 
stock of Continental Baking Corp. The 
dividend does not apply to preferre:| 
stock tendered to and accepted by the 
company on its invitation for tenders 
dated July 16, 1941. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE NEARLY DESTROYS PLANT 
Fire, believed to be caused by a defec- 
tive flue, practically destroyed the plant 
of the Hy-Grade Pretzel Co., 1024 But- 
tonwood Street, Philadelphia, recently. 
Charles Deitz, one of the owners, esti- 
mated the damage to the building and 
equipment at $100,000. There was par- 
tial insurance. 
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You hear a lot today about a short- 
age of aluminum. 

You hear of bottlenecks in the de- 
fense industry... of @ scarcity of 
planes and tanks, 

But one of the greatest deficiencies 
in our national defense is a white 
crystalline powder—a tasteless, odor- 
less, colorless food ingredient that is 
as vital to our national strength as 
battleships or TNT. 

This ingredient is Vitamin By. 


“amar VITAMIN B,, human mus- 
cles tire easily, the brain does not 
think well, appetite fails, we become 
moody, sluggish, even lose courage. 

The strength of the nation lies in its 
man power, and the power of men, we 
have come to know, depends to a great 
extent upon Vitamin B,. A national de- 
ficiency in this essential, therefore, 
means a serious shortage in national 
energy—and we have had a national 
deficiency! 


American bakers now have ways to 
supply Vitamin B, and other members 
of the B-complex “family” plus food 
iron in “Enriched Bread.” 

You will find “Enriched Bread” so 
labeled regardless of who the baker is 
who bakes it. This is the signal to you 
that this white bread has been given cer- 
tain qualities of the whole-wheat grain 
heretofore lost. Es 

This “Enriched Bread’’ looks and 
tastes exactly like ordinary white bread, 
yet it adds to your diet precious food 
elements that everyone must have. 





WHERE YOU SEE “Enriched Bread” 
displayed, where you see “Enriched 
Bread” advertised in counter and 
window signs, those bakers and 
grocers are contributing to our 
national strength. 











This adverti is approved by the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the United 
States Dept. of Agriculture. It is brought to 
you as our contribution to National ‘Nutri- 
tional Defense by Macfadden Magazines. 








THE MAGIC FOODS 


“Man does not live by bread alone.”” But it 
takes only a few kinds of simple foods to 
provide a sound foundation for buoyant 
health. Eat each of them daily. Then add any- 
thing else you like—which agrees with you 
—to your table. 


MILK—especially for Vitamin A, some 

of the B vitamins, protein and calcium. 

“Irradiated” milk—for Vitamin D— 
the “sunshine” vitamin. 


EGGS, lean meat and sea 
food—for proteins and sev- ae 
eral of the B-complex vita- 


mins; eggs and lean meat 
also for iron. 





GREEN AND YELLOW vege- 


aR tables—for Vitamin C, Vita- 
¢ A min A and minerals. 
we. } 
PRUITS and fruit juices—for Vita- 9 . 


min C, other vitamins and minerals. 


BREAD, whole grain or en- 
riched, for Vitamin B and 
other nutrients. 





Enough of these foods in your daily diet and 
in the diets of all Americans will assure more 
abundant health for the nation, will increase 
its energies to meet today’s emergencies. 


Food will build a WEW America 


This advertisement is published in September 13th issue of Liberty, October issues of True Story, Physical 
Culture, Macfadden Women’s Group (Photoplay-Movie Mirror, True Romances, True Experiences, True Love 
and Romance, Radio and Television Mirror), Macfadden Detective Group (True Detective, Master Detective). 
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National Nutrition Defense campaign, which will appear in the 10 Mac- 
fadden magazines around the first of September. This first lack of de- 
fense, says the advertisement, is Vitamin B, and tells how bakers are 
now supplying this vitamin in “enriched bread.” The fifth ad in the series 
will deal exclusively with enriched flour. 

“Food Will Build a New America” is the keynote of the series of ad- 
vertisements being contributed by Macfadden Magazines in support of 
the government campaign to improve the nation’s health through better 
nutrition. In this, as in each other advertisement of this series, will be 
listed and illustrated the “magic foods” which are essential to a healthful 
diet. 

Extensive promotion of the nutrition campaign is planned by the food 


Allied Trades of the baking industry are distributing to over 20,000 bak- 
ers a broadside in color, telling of the various activities—radio, maga- 
zines, newspapers, etc.—and carrying a reproduction of the advertise- 
ment, “First Lack of Defense,” in size for window or counter display. 
Distribution of display blow-ups will be made to the retail grocery by the 
bakers and the Allied Trades. 

Subsequent advertisements will deal with the other foods essential to 
assure more abundant health for the nation. There will be advertise- 
ments dealing specifically with meats, fruits and fruit juices, enriched 
flour, milk and milk products, etc. Nine in all are so far scheduled, 
one appearing each month. 





cA Cheerful Name 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Anda cheerful flour 
















Performing always with 
Good cheer and confidence. 
Cheerful also in the 
Baker’s pride in his product 
And usually ina 


Cheery profit account. 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - KANSAS 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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WHEAT RECOMMENDED 
> * * 


Experts ‘Down Under’ Urge Bigger Consumption 


White bread needs no fortification in 
Australia, for the average diet in that 
country is balanced and adequate—thus 
conclude nutritionists of the Australian 
Institute of Anatomy, who recently fin- 
ished a study of the vitamin B, content 
of Australian wheat, flour and bread, 
recommending increased consumption of 
bread by all income groups. 

In extension work made possible by 
grants totaling £1,100 from the Federal 
Council of Flour Millowners Associa- 
tions, the nutritionists found that the 
white loaf, unenriched, supplies a third 
of the people’s total vitamin B, intake, 
and recommended further research to- 
ward the development of wheat types 
that are naturally high in vitamin B,, 
rather than fortification of flour and 
bread. : 
Trade circles interpreted the findings, 
which were published in full in the Medi- 
cal Journal of Australia, and in sum- 
mary form in the Australasian Baker, 
as complete vindication of the milling 
and baking industries from the charges 
of food faddists that millers and bakers 
have robbed the staff of life of its essen- 
tials. 

Commercial wholemeal (whole wheat 
flour) is three to four times richer in 
vitamin B, than average Australian white 
flour, but its calcium-phosphorus ratio is 
less satisfactory, the Australian findings 
showed. Apparently people do not like 
wholemeal bread and, however desir- 
able it might be from a nutritional as- 
pect to increase the consumption of 
whole meal, it was not adjudged a prac- 
tical possibility. 

Average daily consumption of bread 
in Australia is 10.4 oz per adult—90% 
white bread, supplying one fifth of all 
the food calories taken in the average 
diet, one third of all the vitamin B, (one 
half, in the case of wheatmeal eaters) 
and a significant proportion of the total 
calcium intake (particularly in house- 
holds where milk consumption is low). 
Bread, the investigations pointed out, 
is a very valuable source of iron, but does 
not appear to supply much of other vita- 
min B factors like riboflavin and nico- 
tinic acid; other foods, however, supply 
ample quantities. 

Wheatmeal biscuits (whole wheat 
crackers) contain less than half the vita- 
min B,, weight for weight, contained in 
ordinary white bread and not 30% of 
that contained in wholemeal bread—this 
is another conclusion drawn from the 
scientific studies. 

Families which consume more than the 
average amount of bread, being usually 
in low income groups, probably suffer 
from vitamin deficiency because they can- 
not afford sufficient milk, eggs, fruit and 
fresh vegetables. Higher income families, 
on the other hand, may suffer from like 
deficiency because they spend too much 
on sweets and “luxury” foods which are 
very low in vitamin. Both classes would 
be better off nutritionally if they ate 
more bread—“‘even white bread,” the 
scientists concluded. 

Yeasts at present available in Australia 
do not permit the production of high 


vitamin bread, but if the special high © 


vitamin yeasts now made in the United 
States of America can be made at a 
reasonable price in Australia this will 





provide a ready means of raising the 
vitamin B, content of the average Aus- 
tralian diet—if necessary, the scientists 
observed. 

Commercial wheat germ varies greatly 
in vitamin potency, because of the differ- 
ent methods of processing to prevent 
rancidity; it has been shown to be pos- 
sible for an ordinary white loaf to con- 
tain more vitamin B, than a white loaf 
re-enforced with 10% of commerci:! 
wheat germ—depending on the vitamin 
naturally present in the original white 
flour. Germ bread on a national scale 
was therefore considered impossible. 
Wholemeal bread contains 177% more 
vitamin B, than 10% “germ” bread, the 
study found. 

Fortification of Australian white flour 
with synthetic vitamin B, was not recom- 
mended by the Institute of Anatomy, 
mainly because it has not been proved 
that vitamin B, has value without its 
associate factors riboflavin and nicotinic 
acid. The amount of vitamin B, natur- 
ally present in average Australian white 
flour was found to be about 71% of 
that which will be present in average 
British white flour after it has been 
fortified with nearly twice as much syn- 
thetic vitamin B, as is naturally present 
in British white flour; in some Austra- 
lian white flours, the vitamin B, nat- 
urally present was as great (in one case 
greater) as that which will be present in 
fortified British flour. 

The ideal policy for Australia to fol- 
low, it was recommended, is to develop 
by research the types of wheat which are 
naturally high in vitamin B, and the 
methods of milling which retain the 
greatest possible proportion of this, while 
dispensing with the portions of the wheat 
objectionable to the average palate. This 
is done already with some Australian 
flours, but there should be no reason 
why it should not be done with a large 
percentage, it was concluded. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Education on Labeling 
Indicated as Need 


The need of a broad education amony 
housewives is indicated before grade 
labeling is made compulsory, it would 
seem from the survey made by Elmo 
Roper, research specialist, for the Na- 
tional Canners Association. In a nation- 
wide sample of the attitudes of 7,500 
women toward canned fruits and veg« 
tables, it was disclosed that a great 
majority is satisfied with products as 
they are, and feels that current prices 
are not unreasonable. 

Most women are not aware of a lack 
of important information on the labels 
and have no difficulty picking out the 
kind or quality they want, according to 
the survey. Housewives showed little 
active demand for labeling although they 
were receptive to the idea, but seemed 
greatly confused as to what would con 
stitute grade labeling, believing, in man) 
instances, that this would include vita- 
min content and general nourishment. 

Mr. Roper believed, as a result of the 
survey, that a great deal of confusion 
would result from the labeling and that 
many women would not find the combin#- 
tion of factors that suited them best. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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Any Buyer of POLAR BEAR 
Will Tell You... 
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Nature Helps Ottawa Reduce 
Canada’s Wheat Crop 


OR some years the watch dogs of 
K the Canadian treasury at Ottawa 

have managed to prevent Canada’s 
agriculture from collecting a reverse in- 
come tax for nonproduction, but the 
1940 crop overpowered them. They had 
to give in. Although the system is a little 
different from ours, the principle is the 
same. No longer need the Canadian 
farmers feel any pangs of envy when 
their American relatives boast of their 
pipeline from Washington. 

As soon as James G. Gardiner, the 
Canadian minister of agriculture, estab- 
lished the acreage quota on wheat and 
payments for reduction of acreage, 
Dame Nature accepted this as a serious 
flirtation. She threw her arms around 
the minister in a way that it almost 
bowled him over. It did seem so sudden 
but she certainly was willing. In eastern 
Alberta and western Saskatchewan, 
where she did her utmost to attract his 
favors, mean and unappreciative joke- 
smiths call the devastation which ensued, 
“Gardiner’s honeymoon.” 

The bans for 1942 have not been pub- 
lished, but the meager harvest returns in 
many districts prove the intensity of her 
infatuation for him and his plan. Her 
uncontrollable fickleness places him in a 
delicate position. If he tries to please 
her with the same plan next year and 
she retains her love for his ideas, the 
production may become _ disastrously 
small. If she jilts him with his reduc- 
tion ideas and begins to smile on his mil- 
lions of acres of paid-for summer fal- 
lows, his efforts may prove futile. Today 
the result of the alliance is such that 
over large areas the 5-bu marketing 
quota will take care of the whole crop. 
After that there will be no more wheat 
to deliver in such districts. 

HALF AS MUCH AS IN 1940 

The general opinion is taking form 
that Canada has not produced more than 
half as much wheat as she did in 1940. 
To this can safely be added that fully 
20% of it will never go over a mill roll. 
This would leave the production of mill- 
able wheat in the three prairie provinces 


By A. W. Erickson 


at approximately 200,000,000 bus. I be- 
lieve the final production figures will set- 
tle at something like 265,000,000 bus, 
against 520,000,000 bus in 1940. As it 
requires more seed wheat per acre in the 
spring wheat belt than is required where 
winter wheat is seeded, the amount used 
for this purpose will be very close to 
30,000,000 bus. 
produced averages of 2 to 6 bus per 
acre. Where wheat produces no longer, 


Large areas have only 


oats and barley, the other common feed 
grains, are practically a total failure. 
As Canada is making every effort pos- 
sible to increase pork production for 
England, much wheat will be fed to hogs. 
At the present price, which especially in 
the’ western drouth areas ranges but lit- 
tle over 50c, it is more profitable to feed 
wheat than to ship in other feed grains. 
Also where the crop is light, grade qual- 
ity is lowered. Canadian discounts, be- 
cause of their high wheat standards, are 
wide and this in turn makes wheat the 
cheapest feed. Thus 6 to 7 bus per acre 
will produce little, if any, commercial 
volume. 

The acreage reduction for the 1941 
crop was approximately 6,250,000. The 
government asked for a 30 to 33% re- 
duction, which finally settled down to 
approximately 2212%, the acreage in 
1940 being figured at 27,750,000. This re- 
duction was spread fairly uniform over 
the whole terrain, but the percentage was 
higher in Manitoba, where agriculture is 
much more diversified. As the farmers 
were paid a $2 bonus where the reduced 
wheat acreage was planted to barley, 
oats, flax or corn, it was easy for Mani- 
tobans to increase this acreage. 


SHIFTING TO OTHER GRAINS 

The pay for summer fallowing wheat 
lands that showed a reduction in planted 
acreage from 1939-40 crops was $4 per 
acre. This has increased the corn pro- 
duction to the extent that this year 
Manitoba will produce more commercial 
corn than Towa produced wheat. Last 
year points in southern Manitoba 
shipped as much as 40 to 50,000 bus of 
corn, most of it going to eastern Canada. 








Severe saw fly damage north of Etzikom and south of Seven Persons, 
Alberta. Not all fields are broken down as uniformly as this one. In the stand- 
ing grain from 40 to 60% of the straws are broken down but this does not show 
when photographed. 


This year the acreage is much larger, 
and the crop appears to be making ex- 
cellent progress towards maturity. Near 
Morden, Plum Coulee and Winkler are 
farmers who have 200 acres of corn and 
no wheat. 

On the experimental station plots at 
Morden, 90 bus per acre of Minnesota 
No. 13 corn has been produced. How far 
north will this corn grow? I don’t know, 
at Minnedosa, Manitoba, I measured 
stalks of silage corn 9 ft 2 in high. At 
Rosthern, Sask., only a short distance 
from Prince Albert, Dr. Seeger Wheeler 
has produced sweet corn of excellent 
quality and large ears maturing the seed 
for many years. Every time some part 
of the country begins to curtail produc- 
tion of the commodity that seems adapt- 
ed to that particular region, the com- 
modity begins to show up in areas where 
no one suspects it could grow. (Making 
corn-hog farmers out of Canadians is not 
a difficult task, but to make wheat or 
cotton farmers out of Iowans is some- 
thing else again.) 


ELEMENTS OF REDUCTION 


The elements which reduced the Cana- 
dian wheat crop this year are: drouth in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, excessive 
moisture in parts of Manitoba, saw fly 
and acreage reduction every place. Ex- 
cept for a small area in the vicinity of 
Winnipeg and down towards Morden in 
the Red River Valley, I did not enter a 
field in the three provinces without some 
saw fly damage. The Canadian terrain 
is so large that it permits of a wide lati- 
tude of climatic conditions. This year it 
played the scale from excessive moisture 
in parts of Manitoba to total crop fail- 
ure from drouth and heat in western 
Saskatchewan and eastern Alberta. 

Some areas of heavy production are 
still left, but nothing like last year. Even 
the very best spots were invaded by the 
crop reduction plan, which took its toll 
from every nook and corner that escaped 
saw fly, drouth or too much rain. When 
enforced or voluntary acreage reduction 
is augmented by a sharp reduction by 
the elements, the combination frequently 
lowers the volume more than the trade 
anticipates. The plan was called “vol- 
untary” and I found no place where any 
one had overplanted the alloted amount 
based on the 1939-40 acreage, but a num- 
ber of farmers “volunteered” not to sow 
any wheat. 

SUMMER FALLOW 

As there was no limit to the reduction, 
some farmers, especially where produc- 
tion is less dependable, figured that sum- 
mer fallowing at $4 per acre was more 
profitable than growing wheat under ad- 
verse conditions. A few in Manitoba 
planted corn instead of wheat and will 
collect $2 per acre besides a crop of this 
grain. When I inquired about the num- 
ber of farmers who elected to summer- 
fallow their wheat land, I was told it 
was “the odd one.” Canadians frequent- 
ly use this term in speaking of small 
minorities. It seemed to me, as I checked 
the fields in western Saskatchewan where 
the conditions were discouraging from 
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the beginning of the crop season, that 
whole communities had turned “odd” and 
had summer-fallowed as much as they 
could at $4 per acre bonus. 

Nature, with its merciless ruthlessness, 
aided and abetted by the payments for 
acreage reduction, has gone a long ways 
toward correcting the blessing of 1940 
which had been pictured as a burden. 
East of the continental freight divide, 
which runs approximately on a line 
through Wilkie and Maple Creek, Sask., 
I believe the crop will be nicely cared 
for by the present elevator space. Be- 
cause of Alberta’s position entirely west 
of this line and the lack of outlet for 
grain on the Pacific coast, some of the 
wheat there will have to remain on the 
farms for some time. 


ALBERTA 


Perhaps a better understanding of the 
crop’s position may be had by going into 
some detail by provinces. Alberta comes 
first, because I went through the Cana- 
dian customs at Wild Horse Barracks, 
Alta., northwest of Havre, Mont. South 
of the Canadian Pacific mainline as it 
runs from Maple Creek, Sask., through 
Medicine Hat, and Lethbridge, Alta., to 
the mountains and then south to the 
American boundary, I found a beautiful 
crop, ripened with a fine, golden color. 
This area will produce very nearly as 
much wheat as it did last year despite 
acreage reduction because last year’s 
crop was not so extremely large and this 
year’s crop grew under much the same 
favorable climatic conditions that pro- 
duced the large volume in Montana. 

The elevators and annexes were prac- 
tically full when harvest began. It is all 
combine territory and the grain will have 
to be cared for on the farms to a great 
extent. The quality is excellent. During 
the first two days spent in this province, 
I was under the impression that the pes- 
simism over the small Canadian crop was 
not so well founded. As I traveled north 
I began to change my opinion. It takes 
more than two days of crop observations 
to gain a bird’s eye view of the Canadian 
prairies. 

Immediately northwest of Lethbridge, 
as I entered the districts around Barons, 
Carmangay, Champion, Vulcan, Irricana, 
Three Hills and on up to Alix, it was 
different. Combines were in operation as 
far north as Irricana, and though only 
a few had entered their fields, enough 
grain had been cut to obtain a fair idea 
of yields. Generally the wheat was yield- 
ing a little more than expected but was 
far below last year’s production. Instead 
of 30- to 60-bu tops, combine operators 
were surprised that they got as much as 
10 or 12 to 20 bus per acre. The quality 
here was good considering the yields, but 
the berry was small. Though the test 
weight as a rule held up to 60 Ibs, there 
was none of the 64 to 66-lb wheat for 
which this area is famous. This condi- 
tion continued on north through Camrose 
and northwest to Edmonton and east, 
but no wheat was ripe enough to com- 
bine north of Irricana. 

From this line of observation east, the 
crop declines severely from 10- to 15-bu 
averages down to zero in smaller spots. 
The districts of Drumheller, Stetler and 
Coronation, which produced phenomenal 
yields of 40 to 60 bus per acre last year 
are down to only a few bus. The last 
government estimate on Alberta is 77, 
000,000 bus, against 189,000,000 bus in 
1940. It is still my impression that this 
figure is a little low. Plunging from one 
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Annexes cluster around the elevators at Vulcan, Alberta. Harvest was just 
beginning when this picture was taken on Aug. 9. Storage space in Vulcan totals 
850,000 bus, but there is room for only 150,000 bus from the 1941 crop. The mar- 
keting quota of 5 bus per acre will fill this space, despite the fact that the crop 
in the area is small compared with last year, when 2,000,000 bus of wheat were 
marketed at Vulcan. 





extreme to the other, it has left the esti- 
mators a bit groggy, especially since ex- 
perts are still laboring under the impres- 
sion that a small crop will help the whole 
country with its troublesome burden of 
supplies. It matters little that my ideas 
are a few million bus higher. This figure 
shows how severely the crop was pun- 
ished by nature, after being reduced 
about 2,250,000 acres. In Alberta, I be- 
gan to see the real devastation saw flies 
can create. 
SAW FLY DAMAGE 


The damage done by this insect is akin 
to the work of Hessian fly in the United 
States, but the saw fly is a neater work- 
man. He begins up high, inside the stem, 
and works down. Working in the straw, 
he takes no time out for rainy days and 
his union knows no holidays. He violates 
all of the provincial Sunday laws, and 
even if the Royal Household passed in 
an open carriage he would not look up 
from his nefarious boring. 

About the time the head is filling, the 
culprit is down just under the first joint, 
where he seals himself in for winter. Be- 
fore he does this, he girdles the straw 
from the inside, making a very fine inci- 
sion. When a straw cut by a saw fly is 
lifted, it looks as if it had been cut off 
by a razor edged buzz saw. Before this 
final act is completed, he has so weak- 
ened the straw that, in many instances, 
it breaks above the final cut that severs 
it from the root. Such weakened straws, 
together with those cut by his final in- 
cision, break either between the joints 
or at the base as the wind sways the 
stalks. 

Not until harvesting machinery cuts 
the straw can the farmer tell just what 


the damage will be. Winds may break _ 


some of them, and wet weather may de- 
lay harvest, breaking down more straw 
or giving the fly larva more time to work 
on the remaining stands. In this respect, 
Saw fly damage continues until the grain 
is cut, much the same as Hessian fly 
handiwork. The damage is all done by 
Saw flies in the larva stage, the insect 
having the appearance of a very small, 
white worm. I believe that saw fly alone 
accounts for some 25 to 30,000,000 bus 
in the reduction of the Canadian crop. 
Alberta suffered from drouth and saw 
fly in the eastern part, but Saskatche- 
wan’s geographical position is such that 
the whole province, except perhaps a 


small area in the northeast, had to bear 
the attack of these reducing elements 
over its whole front. Over practically 
the whole western half of the province 
and sweeping up to the Battlefords, Sas- 
katoon and Prince Albert, drouth and 
saw fly have exceeded the agriculture 
minister’s fondest hopes in crop reduc- 
tion. While it was drouth and saw fly 
in the west, it was excessive moisture in 
the spring, excessive high temperatures 
in July and saw fly at all points in the 
eastern part of the province. From as 
high as 90% infestation to a 3 to 5% 
damage, I did not enter a field in Sas- 
katchewan where the insect could not be 
found. 

How much the fly reduced the Sas- 
katchewan crop will never be known, but 
I believe, if the final estimates on the 
province show a production lower than 
present estimates by competent observ- 
ers, that this difference will be due en- 
tirely to the activity of this pest. The 
last government estimate on the province 
is 119,000,000 bus, a sharp reduction 
from the 270,000,000 bus produced in 
1941. This seems low and some of the 
best private statisticians still cling to a 
volume of 130,000,000. 

On this province I am more fully in- 
clined to agree with the government fig- 
ures. Added to some very disappointing 
areas in this province is the severe yield 
and test: weight reduction which took 
place from the July heat in the eastern 
part, where I hoped the crop would be 
as heavy as in some areas last year. Here 
also nature did not quit when the grain 
was ripe, and the saw fly had finished 
his winter quarters. After the heat came, 
rains which have bleached the sample 
lowered the test weight still more and 
promoted a vicious growth of weeds that 
is now a serious detriment in fields be- 
ing combined. The grades are down to 
a No. 3 northern over large areas and 
some fields are down to No. 5 and feed. 

The vast stretch of level land south, 
east and west of Regina, commonly 
called the Regina plains, had some saw 
fly, but nothing very alarming. This area 
had also suffered from drouth early in 
the season and the crop, though not 
large, was fair and very uniform. Be- 
cause saw flies were active, this area was 
being cut down with swathing machines 
at a tremendous pace when this ground 
was covered. Some of it was cut on the 


green order, to get ahead of the flies. 
Some of it was ripe enough but all of 
it was laid down as fast as possible. 
Showers had already fallen on some 
swaths. Some rains had bleached part of 
the wheat in the straw before the ma- 
chines cut it down, and additional show- 
ers fell before I left the area. 

All the samples I saw from the Regina 
plains were somewhat weathered, and 
had some immature grains. Generally 
the grade would run from No. 2 north- 
ern down to No. 3 and perhaps some 
No. 4. It should be borne in mind that 
these are Canadian grades, which are 
much “tighter” than ours. On our side 
of the boundary, a No. 3 Canadian 
northern will frequently grade a No. 1 
dark northern spring, because this grade 
in the states only requires a 58-lb test 
weight. No. 3 Canadian northern often 
tests 60 lbs, but grades down because of 
other factors which are not incorporated 
in the American grade specifications. 

Even if a crop goes down in quality 
and quantity, Canadians are critical of 
its appearance and maintain the old 
standards their good crops have estab- 
lished. 

MANITOBA 

Manitoba, like some of the eastern 
areas of wheat production in the United 
States, is more constant in its perform- 
ance but also more susceptible to dam- 
age from excessive moisture when rain- 
fall is heavy. The western two-thirds of 
Manitoba was in the heavy rainfall belt 
while, though unusual, the southeastern 
corner of the grain growing area, the 
Red River Valley, did not have as much 
excess moisture as a little farther west. 
The “valley” up to Winnipeg has a beau- 
tiful crop of wheat, nearly all of which 
has been threshed. The color is good but 
the grades will not fully measure up to 
those of last year. Much of it grades 
No. 2 and No. 3 northern, with some of 
the best samples running No. 1. 

South and west from Portage la 
Prairie, the excessive moisture early in 
the season promoted a luxuriant plant 
development on a shallow root structure. 
This was punished by severe heat at the 
time of filling, which curtailed this proc- 
ess to some extent, forcing the grain to 
maturity. Immediately following this hot 
spell, heavy rains fell on the ripe or 
partly ripened wheat. Most of its nat- 
ural color was lost and many samples 
were severely bleached. With this bleach- 
ing went the test weight and the grade. 
Some of this area is now sending in sam- 
ples as low as No. 5 and the weight is 
down in some instances to 55 Ibs. Most 
of it will stand up to a No. 3 northern 
but there will be much No. 4 wheat in 
this area. 

The government condition for this 
province indicates a production of 53,- 
000,000 bus. This may be a little low, 
though the condition figure is 123%. 
Manitoba suffered less from saw fly dam- 
age but the pest was present as far east 
as Portage la Prairie. I did not find any 
fly damaged straw in the southeastern 
corner in the Red River Valley. 


STATISTICS 


The government’s condition figures 
(the Dominion Crop Reporting Board 
does not issue bushel figures at this time 
of the year), when translated into bush- 
els on the base of their long time aver- 
ages, point to approximately 250,000,000 
bus for the three provinces. My ideas 
are represented by 268,000,000, and two 
of the prominent grain firms in Winni- 
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peg estimated the yield at 289,000,000 
and 295,000,000, while the two daily Win- 
nipeg papers presented 307,000,000 and 
309,000,000 as their ideas of the Canadian 
prairies’ production. 

If the government figures stand in the 
finals, I believe the grain trade and the 
press underestimated the saw fly dam- 
age. It would also indicate that even my 
associations with this insect were not in- 
timate enough for a full appreciation of 
his destructive powers. There is no 
doubt that nature came to the govern- 
ment’s rescue in helping to reduce the 
burdensome volume which seemed to 
stare the politicos in the face. 

In determining how much of the re- 
duction was due to the government’s 
control program and how much was done 
by drouth, saw fly or other factors, I use 
the 1940 production as the 1941 crop’s 
potential base from which the reduction 
is figured. The 1940 crop averaged close 
to 19 bus per acre on 27,750,000 acres, 
yielding a total of about 520,000,000 bus. 
First I will present the figures that may 
be used by those who wish to give the 
government’s plan the best showing. 


Bushels 
Reduction by gov't fiat—6,250,000 

acres—19 bus per acre......... 118,750,000 
Drouth lowering yields on 21,500,- 

000 acres—5.5 bus per acre.... 118,250,000 
Gaw By GAMA ..cccccccccs ~.e+ 20,000,000 
Excess moisture, heat, ete....... 13,000,000 

Total losses or reduction...... 270,000,000 


As the average production this year 
runs close to 12 bus I believe the esti- 
mated losses should be tabulated in the 
following manner: 


Bushels 
Reduction by gov’t fiat—6,250,000 

acres—12 bus per acre......... 75,000,000 
Drouth lowering yields on 21,500,- 

000 acres—6 bus per acre...... 129,000,000 
Ce Te ND 6.5 60.850 054.0058 25,000,000 
Excess moisture, heat, etc....... 23,000,000 

Total losses or reduction....... 252,000,000 


Even though presented in the most 
favorable light, acreage reduction by 
government regulation plays but a minor 
part in the swings taken by nature, 
which after all is the controlling element. 


STORAGE PROBLEMS 


With the new storage space erected at 
the Head of the Lakes and the small 
harvest over large areas, present eleva- 
tor equipment will take care of most of 
the grain east of the continental freight 
divide. West of this line, especially in 
southern Alberta, the elevators are full 
with a very restricted outlet at the Pa- 
cific coast terminals. Here the wheat 
may have to be cared for on the farms 
a longer time. 

In the meantime, the country market- 
ing quota of 5 bus per acre will not re- 
flect the crop’s volume. Canadian country 
receipts will be misleading as to the size 
of the crop until at the end of the fiscal 
year. Until that time Canada will be 
well fed. Not only does her people have 
an abundance of bread, but her horses, 
cows, chickens and pigs, together with 
some “gillions” of “beetle bugs” and 
“mites” live high, eating the coveted 
prize for which a large part of the world 
is fighting. 
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INDIANA WATER SUPPLY LOW 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Temperatures 
were below normal all week except on 
Aug. 22, when they were slightly above 
normal. Moderate to heavy showers were 
reported from most stations, with im- 
proved crop conditions. The water sup- 
ply is seriously low, and in some areas 
water is being hauled. 
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CUSTOMERS GO 
BACKSTAGE AT NEW 
MODEL BAKERY 







ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
with— 

BETTER TASTE 

BETTER EATING QUALITY 


is bound to develop more bread business. 
Put this plus value in your loaf 





by using 


ENERJO 
FLOUR 


WITH THE HEART OF THE WHEAT Lert IN 





At left is a night view of the Bond Bakers new demonstration model 
bakery building on Fifteenth Street above Chestnut, Philadephia. As shown at 
right, visitors to the exhibit see master bakers preparing various baked goods 


exactly as they are produced in the company’s. large bakeries. The structure is 
crowned by a “loaf of bread,” a revolving creation of plastic, lighted from 
within. Housed in the structure of stainless steel and glass, the model bakery 
daily draws hundreds of shoppers inside to see bakers actually preparing and 
baking rolls, cakes, breakfast rings and various baked goods. “For a long time 
we have felt that it would be a good idea to allow our customers to go ‘behind 
the scenes’ and see the conditions under which the baked goods they buy are 
produced,” George L. Morrison, president of General Baking Co., said. “So, 
we brought a model bakery to the customer,” who can see for herself that the 
equipment and cleanliness of the modern bakery are comparable, if not superior, 
to conditions in kitchens of the most fastidious housewives. The exterior display 
was built as a three-dimensional revolving sign to crown the new building. 
Made of transparent plastic, it is 7 feet high, 7 feet wide, and about 15 feet in 
length and weighs over 1,000 pounds. Of special interest is a bas-relief mural 
that dramatically portrays the history of bread. It covers the walls of the dis- 
play section, and is 35 feet long, and 13 feet high. 





WABASHA ROLLER 
MILL COMPANY 








WABASHA, MINNESOTA U.S.A. 








Canada Hopeful of Success 
in Battle of the Atlantic 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada is deeply in- 





000 tons, but this is only a fraction of 
what the United States will do in the 
same period. Estimates available put 
the probable output of American ship- 
yards at 6,000,000 tons. Moreover, Brit- 
ain herself expects to produce about 
1,000,000 tons of new carrying capacity 


terested in the progress of the battle of 
the Atlantic which fortunately now shows 
the enemy losing ground. This country 
relies entirely on that channel of com- 
munication for transfer of foodstuffs 


snc 


and munitions from her eastern ports to He ; 
ae within a year, besides an unknown but 
Britain. 
Germany realizes that her only hope 
for any substantial impairment of Brit- 


probably larger quantity of repair work 
on damaged vessels. One other favor- 
able factor is to be found in the possi- 
bility of diverting ships from other wa- 
ters into the Atlantic, notably the Great 
Lakes. Both the United States ani 
Canada have large’ amounts of freigl:t 
tonnage there. 

In a general way this country feels 
that the questions of carrying capacity 
and protection on the vital highway will 


ain’s fighting strength lies in this ruth- 
less campaign on the Atlantic. No 





doubt, she was putting forth every ounce 
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— 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


of naval strength she could muster prior 
to the launching of her attack on Russia. 
What she will be able to do on the 
Atlantic in the coming fall and winter 
will depend on the progress of that new 
































war. Sooner or later, in any event, she : : ‘ — 
: 3 ae be solved, though this will take time 
must succeed in reducing still further : ‘ 
and there may be anxious moments in the ze 
J H Cc C and very much further the tonnage of scene ? | 
ONES- ETTELSATER ONSTRUCTION O. ocean freight space available for Atlantic = eel ps rT} 
B A 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
° ° 77° . service or accept defeat. Without ac- ; 
rs and Builders for Milling Companies an sta, Wei is li i 
Designe Si ns ip cess to the seas her case is hopeless. Million in Stamp Plan 
600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missourt Here, again, the United States is the D 5 Tt 
controlling factor. New construction and at etrott 
better protection for merchant shipping The food stamp plan effective at De 
will become increasingly available as the — troit, Mich., since Oct. 1 has passed the Ba 
The BARNET | & RECORD CO. months slip by. Canada, too, is building. $1,000,000 mark for blue stamps, Phili) j 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. merchant ships to the limit of her ca- - B. Lush, SMA representative, announces. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS pacity. Something like 100 new freight- He says that 5,488 food stores in Detroit 
° ° ers are expected by the end of next and in Wayne County are certified to 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants year. These will represent about 1,000,- accept food stamps. 0 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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name that 
has meant 


QUALITY 
BAKERS’ 
FLOURS 


for 85 years’”’ 















‘(Made Good’’ 
Since 1855! 





COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
* MICH. 


DETROIT 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIS, MO. 
Our 92nd year 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


- Oapacity, 5,000 Bushels 
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Always Ace High 


JAPAN PRODUCES 1,500,000, 
USES 7,000,000 BBLS OF 
WHEAT FLOUR PER YEAR 


Vancouver, B. C.—In view of the re- 
cent freezing on this continent of Jap- 
anese credits by the Canadian and Amer- 
ican governments and the consequent 
shutting off of flour and wheat supplies 
from this side, a survey of the Japanese 
milling position just received from the 
Canadian Trade Commissioner in Tokyo 
is of special interest. 

Since October last year, publication of 
trade figures has been suspended by the 
Japanese government, but it is estimated 
that the past year’s production of wheat 
flour amounted to around 42,000,000 sacks 
(of 49 Ibs), about the same as the pre- 
vious year. This amounts to 1,500,000 
bbls. 

Fifteen millers comprise the leading 
National 
Millers’ Association and it is on their 


membership of the Japanese 


output that the figures are based, but 
their production does not amount to half 
of the full production capacity. 

According to a recent survey by this as- 
sociation of the production capacity of its 
members on the basis of a certain stand- 
ard, the total capacity was 67,563 bbls 
per day. On this basis the annual produc- 
tion of wheat flour by these flour milling 
companies could amount to 81,000,000 
sacks (2,025,000 bbls), if their plants 
operated at full capacity for 25 days a 
month. 

The home consumption of wheat flour 
is estimated at 28,000,000 to 30,000,000 
sacks (about 7,000,000 bbls) a year. In 
recent years the substitution of wheat 
flour for rice in macaroni, vermicelli, etc., 
and bread occupies an important position 
in the diet of the Japanese and has been 
climbing steadily because of westerniza- 
tion of their mode of living. 

Exports of wheat flour, which have 
been shipped entirely to the yen-bloc 
countries of Manchukuo, Kwantung 
territory and occupied China, 
amounted to 8,864,400 sacks worth 39,- 
448,538 yen (ven=26c), in the first nine 
months of 1940, as against 6,499,726 sacks 
worth 37,133,409 yen in the same period 


leased 


the previous year, an increase of 36.4% 
in quantity and 6.3% in value. Total ex- 
ports last year are estimated over 10,- 
000,000 sacks. 

Imports of flour during the same pe- 
riod amounted to 286,480 sacks valued 
at 1,295,968 yen, as against 33,434 sacks 
worth 98,974 yen, showing the heavy in- 
crease of 756.8% in quantity and 1209.4% 
in value, compared with the previous 
year. 

Because of the labor shortage in rural 
communities and unfavorable weather 
conditions, it is doubtful whether the out- 
put of 57,000,000 bus planned for 1941 
by the Japanese government will be at- 
tained. The importation of wheat is also 
expected to become more difficult, owing 
to restrictions on exports from supplying 
countries, even though’ Japan desires 
more wheat for milling in order to meet 
its own requirements for wheat flour and 
those of the yen-bloc countries. 
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W. A. HOTTENSEN DIES 
Mitwavkee, Wis.—W. A. Hottensen, 
59, president of the W. M. Bell Grain 
Co. here, died at a Milwaukee hospital 
Aug. 5. He had been associated with 
the firm 25 years. 
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The FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in 





Tennant ¢& Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 




















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, N. y. 
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Wages, Hours, 
Headaches 


@ This Miller Tried to Please 
the Government, But They 
Got Him Every Time 


A miller we know who is a shade more 
precise, punctilious and possibly patri- 
otic than the average in technical observ- 
ance of the laws of the land, set out to 
fix everything up just dandy to comply 
with the wages and hours law in the 
matter of his office organization. 

To begin with, all of the office help 
were on monthly salary basis so that un- 
der no schedule of hours could the mini- 
mum wage be involved. So he fixed up 
contracts on basis of a 44-hour work- 
week with straight time for 40 hours and 
time and a half for the other four hours. 
However, as a matter of custom and be- 
cause everybody could get his job done 
working from 8 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. five 
days in the week and from 8 to 12:30 on 
Saturdays, the working schedule shook 
itself down to a 42-hour week, except for 
several weeks following harvest when the 
hours were changed to the 44 hours set 
up in the contract. 

This satisfied everybody and things ran 
along smoothly and happily until a few 
weeks ago when the wages-and-hours 
man blew in to check the situation—and 
checked and checked as they all do. 
Then he came in to the boss and broke 
the news to him that he owed the help 
overtime for all of the hours they had 
worked over 42 for the preceding couple 
of years. 

“But,” blurted the boss, “their con- 
tracts are on a 44-hour basis, and all I’ve 
been doing is turning them back a couple 
of hours a week as a time present.” 

“Ah,” cried the government, “there's 





THE FRIEND 


THOUGH nations disagree and fall, 
Wheat is friendly to them all; 


IT cares not on which soil it grows, 
From whence it comes or where it goes. 


IT makes no choice of race or breed, 
To fill its all sufficing need; 


ITS friends are counted by the score, 
Amid the rich, among the poor, 


BY whom the earnest prayer is said, 
“Give us this day, our daily bread.” 


—IvaH Moyer THomas. 





“A feller from up north somewheres,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
RB River Roller Mills, ““was along 
|, here the other day an’ while we 
‘was gassin’ about millin’ an’ one 
= thing an’ another, he told me it 
had been figgered out that when 
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on shares an’ Mis’ 





ecompetin’ got right hot all us crick 
millers would be et up by the 
Troverhead. Maybe I didn’t get 
his meanin’ exactly, 
head means what I think it does, I 
allow that ’slong as they’s water in the 
head race, hawés in the feed lot, niggers that'll cut wood 
Fetchit keeps on knowin’ 
‘Fetchit’s Pride’ and Royal Bakin’ powder do their duty, the 
Fish River mills is goin’ to hang on, figgers or no figgers.” 


but ef over- 


how to make 








where you are wrong. Your contract, 
indeed, provides for a 44-hour week, but 
realistically considered, your actual week 
has been established at 42 hours, so you 
owe each of them time and a half for 
the extra two hours they worked during 
the busy season. That’s the law and the 
gospel.” 

“Why, the hell with it,’ argued the 
boss, “if I had required them to work the 
whole contract 44-hours the year around, 
I wouldn’t owe them anything.” 

“You are quite right,” replied the gov- 
ernment, “but you did not do so, and as 
a result your basis has become a 42-hour 
week and on that account you’ve got to 
pay them for overtime for the past 
couple of years.” 

“Then,” said the precise, punctilious, 
patriotic and now embarrassed boss, 
“what it comes to is that I have to pay 
the boys and girls a matter of a couple 
of hundred dollars extra on account that 
I’ve been giving them two hours a week 
free time for nine months in the year?” 

“Right on the nose,” 
ment. 

“Well,” said the boss, “I hate to do it 
and I know the boys and girls won’t like 
it, but it appears that, when I give them 
their checks for accumulated overtime, 
I’ve got to include a notice that here- 
after the hours are 44 per week the year 
around and they work them all.” 

“Again,” said the government, 
on the nose.” 

So now, having that settled, the boss 


said the govern- 


“right 


is negotiating over another little wages 
and hours matter. He set up a retail 
department to take care of the feed and 
one thing and another that farmers and 
others liked to buy at the mill door. 
Then, for purposes of convenience, he be- 
gan handling and billing his local 
around-town flour and feed deliveries 
through this retail office. 

What came of this? ANothing but that 
a check showed that Ahe “wholesale” bill- 
ing not only was more than 25% of the 
total volume handled through the “re- 
tail” department but right around half 
of it. So now it turns out that the retail 
store immunity does not cover the situa- 
tion, and the miller is going to have to 
dish out several hundred dollars more in 
overtime to the boys who’ve been tend- 
ing to truck business.” 

“So it goes,” said the miller in telling 
us about it, “and I’m still not in jail.” 


WAR RATIONING IN ITALY 


In certain parts of Italy wartime con- 
sumption of bread, flour, and cereals 
(including rice and alimentary pastes) 
by the poorer class has probably not dif- 
fered much from pre-war, while in other 
parts—notably the south where alimen- 
tary pastes prevail—the reduction may 
perhaps be estimated at up to as much 
as one-third. Consumption of alimentary 
pastes alone may have declined by per- 
haps as much as 40 or even 50% in parts 
of southern Italy. Since June, rather 
drastic local rationing of bread has been 
reported from parts of northern Italy. 


Soy Flour Rates 
High in B: Content 


The soybean runs close competition in 
vitamin B content with lean pork chops 
and smoked ham and exceeds the vita- 
min B, content of meats in general, the 
Soy Flour Association reports. This high 
vitamin B content was confirmed in a re- 
cent vitamin assay made by the Labora- 
tory of Vitamin Technology of Chicago 
for soy flours processed in several differ- 
ent ways by two large manufacturers. 

Vitamin B, contents of several com- 
mercial soy flours analyzed were 2019, 
1375, 1247, 1240 and 1030 I.U. of B, per 
pound. The variation in vitamin content 
was due to the relative amounts of heat 
and moisture involved in the processes of 
disembittering, dehulling and grinding the 
soybean into the flour. Riboflavin in these 
flours assayed 3950, 3405, 3087, 2906 and 
2815 micrograms per pound. Nicotinic 
acid assayed 28.42, 26.65, 24.66, 22.84, 
and 21.61 milligrams per pound. 

In the past, soy flour has been most 
generally used for persons with diabetes, 
stomach acidity and other special dietary 
needs. With the need for enrichment of 
breads with vitamins, there is an indica- 
tion that a great deal of the vitamin 
value of the soybean may be consumed 
in this country in the form of bread, 
P. E. Sprague, president of the associa- 
tion, believes. 


AND YET A BLESSING 

(Genesis 3:9) 
As I watch him stop his horses 
And lean against the plow 
To draw a faded shirt sleeve 
Across his brow, 
My thoughts revert to Adam, 
And words the Lord God said: 
“In the sweat of thy face, shall 
Thou be fed. . :” 
To Adam, outcast Adam, 
With whom alone began 
The price still paid in labor 
By every man— 
The price, and yet a blessing, 
For no farmer till he earns 
The bread he eats by sowing 
And harvesting wheat, learns 
From hunger thus engendered, 
How good, how savory-good, 
And how all-satisf ying 
The plainest food. 

EruHet Romig Futter. 
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SHAKING ’EM UP 


NE of our scouts and trend observers sends us 

interesting data about the novel flour sales pro- 
motional activities of a gentleman to whom we shall 
here refer by the nom de sales of Mr. Artemus Quick- 
fire. Mr. Quickfire is inventor and sole field agent for 
the Quickfire Cotton Plan, designed for the dual pur- 
poses of aiding the poor people of the South and cre- 
ating goodwill for the author’s somewhat nearer inter- 
est, that of being self-declared vice president, sales 
director and state salesman for an old established and 
highly reputable milling company up No’th. 

The Quickfire. Cotton Plan has for its immediate 
aim an advance in the price of cotton to fifty cents 
per pound and of cottonseed to seventy-five dollars 
per ton. Mr. Quickfire justifies this objective by the 
declaration that “northern and eastern corporations 
have been taking cotton at a cheap price . . . running 
it through the finishing plant . . . enhancing its value 
five hundred per cent overnight and thus making bil- 
lions of dollars out of the farmers and keeping them 
on starvation.” He gets free radio time to tell about it. 

He holds this not to be right. So he and “the Presi- 
dent of the United States are working hand in hand” 
on the job of righting it, and “out of 109,000 letters 
received only one is against the program.” Included 
in the flood of perfect faith are communications from 
members of Congress and perhaps their secretaries, 
a mere digest of which, together with a double col- 
umn picture of Mr. Quickfire and two stories of his 
sales adventures, took up so much front page space in 
an Arkansas newspaper that rumors of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill meeting at sea almost were lost overside and 
war news salvaged a mere five-inch single-column cap- 
sule summary. 

But let us hasten along to explain how the Quick- 
fire Cotton Plan reveals but the publicity side of Mr. 
Quickfire’s full, rich and well rounded sales life. 
Described as an impressive man, intelligent, well 
groomed, mounted in a Lincoln car and able to show 
a commission check for $14,000 in proof of his financial 
solvency and sales success, Mr. Quickfire also sells 
flour—and a whale of a lot of it. We are at some 
difficulty to compose a suitably colorful picture of the 
sweep and power of his promotional approach. It is 
true that we have before us the fully documented text 
of a cross section of his sales talk, but we want to be 
fair about it and present the portrait in as moderate 
terms as the facts permit. So we select these random 
claims presented to a prospective buyer, as set down 
by our Mr. Hawkeye, not stealthily and, he assures 
us, with substantial accuracy. And here we quote: 

“I expect the United States to declare war within 
thirty-six hours and flour to advance to $15 a barrel. 
- +. I will sell you this brand for $6, this one at $5.40, 
this one at $5. I will guarantee this price and the 
grade to January 1, 1942. I will guarantee it, to 
repeat, one barrel or 50,000 barrels. . . . I will give 
you a full page ad in all the papers in your territory. 
I will guarantee everything over my signature as vice 
president and sales director. . .. One of my customers 
bought 50,000 barrels for his nine branches, another 
bought five cars, another fifteen cars, another ten. 
-.. You are bearish but 990,000,000 other people are 
bullish. . . . I'll bet you $10,000 that flour is $5 a bar- 
rel higher in thirty days. ... Another man has booked 
30,000 barrels at $4.60. 

“At what price will you buy ten or fifteen thou- 
sand barrels? . . . Ship me any other flour you have 
booked and I will take all of it off your hands at fifty 
cents a barrel profit to you. ... Our company is rated 
at a million and a quarter dollars, but is worth eighty 
million dollars. . .. We gave one million dollars to the 
boys’ town to which Rockefeller and Ford only gave 
five millions. . . . I sold 60,000 barrels to one bakery.” 

Reading all of this and much more, we do not yet 
find it in our heart to criticize Mr. Quickfire. Rather, 
we are inclined to believe that he is contributing some- 
thing to the art of flour selling that it greatly needs. 
Every miller knows that sales promotion is a dull 
business, that price too fully substitutes for salesman- 
Ship. So here comes a man who gives it zest, who 
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BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


adds spirit and fire, even adventure. What matter if 
he drops literal truth out of the window and seats 
buncombe upon its throne? He is getting away with 
it, isn’t he? Our man Hawkeye says he is, although 
he confesses not to know how long it will last. The 
flour trade has a long record of being now and then 
shaken up by experts who presently are engaged in 
other and quite unrelated activities. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRAUDULENT 


HILE it probably is no part of our job of inter- 

preting, as best we can, the position of the bread 
industries in matters of general public interest, we 
feel that we would be derelict even in this small 
responsibility if we failed from time to time to com- 
ment in opposition to the preposterous St. Lawrence 
Waterway Project, which the President of the United 
States just now is threatening to choke down the 
nation’s throat as a part of the national defense pro- 
gram. As we see it, only the general inertia resulting 
from years of being bludgeoned into accepting things 
for which it has no liking is causing the public to per- 
mit this absurd scheme to make headway through Con- 
gress without an uprising in opposition which would 
shake the administration to its foundation. 

We know of no proposed public enterprise more 
completely fraudulent than this so-called Seaway, 
unless it be the probably equally phony Florida Ship 
Canal and the President’s third dream at his pet 
“Quoddy.” It is fraudulent, in the first instance, 
because it is being put over in the cause of “national 
defense” with which it has nothing whatever to do. 
It is fraudulent in the second instance in its being 
jammed through Congress under guise of an “agree- 
ment,” requiring only a majority vote, when if prop- 
erly presented as a treaty, as it was in 1934, it could 
not command the required vote of Senate approval. 

It is fraudulent because, while presented as a Sea- 
way to provide increased transportation and stimulate 
building of “national defense” shipping at Great Lakes 
yards, it is in fact a great project for the production 
of power to be used in the single state of New York 
to supply added armament in the new deal war against 
established public utilities. It is fraudulent because, 
even used in the seven ice-free months of the year, it 
would bring foreign shipping to the heart of the Mid- 
dle West and detour incomputable amounts of our 
ocean borne commerce away from the great ports of 
the whole Atlantic seaboard. It is fraudulent because 
Canada does not want it, cannot afford it and is only 
participating because of Presidential pressure and 
unwillingness to dissent for any cause when the need 
for amity and material help is as great as it now is. 

Finally and indisputably, it is fraudulent because, 
while the publicized estimate of cost is 266 millions 
of dollars, that sum represents only the International 
Rapids section of the whole cost, which is authorita- 
tively computed to run as high as one and a third bil- 
lion dollars. And to this item of crowning fraudu- 
lency should be added the circumstance that the proj- 
ect is to be undertaken in a period of national defense 
scarcity of materials and labor, with both taxes and 
the public debt rising at almost inconceivable rates 
and threatening to strain to the uttermost limit the 
capacity of the people to pay and continuing faith in 
the public credit. 

It is such things as these, along with the exemp- 
tions granted to labor, agriculture and other favored 
groups in the business of “patriotic sacrifice,” that is 
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threatening to bring about a nation of divided senti- 
ment in a period of the nation’s greatest need. The 
President is reported to be much concerned about the 
country’s apathy toward the defense effort and to be 
about to engage in a great campaign to make the 
nation “war conscious.” The President characteristi- 
cally never invites counsel, and we obviously are much 
too unimportant to tender it; but, were we invited 
merely to express a mild, branch-line opinion on the 
subject, we would suggest that most, if not all, the 
“apathy” is the result of too much political, economic 
and social playing around instead of honest, earnest 
going forward with real national defense, as to the 
urgent need for which there is no real division of 
mind among all the people. -. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
THE FLOP TO PLENTY 


HAT we and, we suspect, a great many other 
plug minds need just now is something in the 
nature of a string tied to a stick so that when we 
have proceeded, as we already have, into the furthest 
depths of the economic cave of the winds, we can find 
our way back by some more practical and realistic 
means than just thinking ourselves into the daylight. 
This not particularly erudite observation is inspired 
by consideration of the recent quicker-than-the-eye 
shift in our agricultural policy from artificial scarcity, 
euphemistically described by the Wallace school as 
“controlled abundance,” to the current demand for 
intensified production under the inspired leadership and 
guidance of—whom would you suppose?—Messrs. Pat- 
ton, O’Neal, Traber and Miller, the chiefs of the great 
farm organizations who have for years been sweating, 
bleeding and drawing pay in the service of the high 
and holy cause of scarcity. 

This quick and highly to be commended flop from 
official scarcity to official abundance was inspired by 
the President of the United States who, in a letter to 
Secretary Wickard, stated that “in this present crisis, 
food is a weapon against Hitlerism just as much as 
munitions and food will continue to be a weapon in all 
efforts toward insuring a more orderly, prosperous and 
peaceful world.” 

Amen. And food and the production of food and 
all other good things supplied by Nature for the bene- 
fit of mankind have all along been, or should have been, 
“our weapons in all efforts toward insuring a more 
orderly, prosperous and peaceful” United States of 
America. Yet it was not worked out that way. We 
have, instead, been experimenting with the economic 
philosophy of scarcity—scarcity of crops and harvests, 
scarcity of useful employment of labor, scarcity of 
distribution, scarcity of beneficial employment of sav- 
ings converted into productive capital, scarcity of cre- 
ative effort in competition with controlled, managed 
and largely socialized production. 

It is to be observed that the changed policy is not 
an about-face in admission of a mistake. It is rather 
set up as a bolder move to meet new and changed 
conditions in the world. Yet in simple truth, there was 
never a time when, in practical terms of transporta- 
tion and markets, there was less opportunity for the 
products of American fields to find their way else- 
where in the world, when stimulated production was 
more likely to accumulate unwieldy surpluses, when 
there was greater prospect of backwash upon the 
“stock piles” of food than now and, for all we know, 
possibly years into the future. 

We have been dallying along with the playthings of 
“managed plenty” and “controlled abundance,” and 
juggling the theoretical values of gold and silver in 
efforts to make people happy by thinking big and eat- 
ing little—like the little boy in the story who, having 
a nickel, rubbed his eye until the tears came and “made 
the nickel look like it was two.” However, Mr. Will- 
kie ran for president on the platform of abundance 
and came out second best. So perhaps these observa- 
tions should rate as merely random kicking. Never- 
theless, we ourselves propose to rally ’round Mr. 
Wickard, even around the new productive commit- 
tee made up, though it be, of reformed production 
restrainers. 
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STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


.-- Millers of... 


*CERESOTA 


"ARISTOS *“HECKERS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


The only real advance in flour milling 
in many years 


Rich in Flavor 
Creamy White 
Vitamin Filled 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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| STANARD-TILTON MILLING CO. 
9 4 WO. 

QUALITY FLOURS 

KANSAS—TEXAS—SPRING 


Ci ae 9102 08 DALLAS 


AND SOFT WINTERS 
For Every Baking Purpose 
5000 Bbls. Daily Capacity 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








e ® MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chicago Omaha New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 
St. Louis Toledo Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston 
Kansas City Portland St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 














MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











Thorns of the Rose 


HE current agricultural picture in 

the United States is such a pleasant 
one, especially from the viewpoint of the 
dairy, poultry and livestock farmers, 
that it seems a shame to hunt for flaws 
in it. Among practical farm leaders, 
however, there is an increasing realiza- 
tion of the fact that flaws—important 
ones—do exist and that now is the best 
time to try to remedy them. 

The chief worry is that the experiences 
of wheat farmers during the last World 
War are going to be repeated, the vic- 
tims this time being the producers of 
dairy and poultry products. In those 
years, our European allies needed wheat. 
American farmers were urged to grow 
more, American consumers were urged 
to eat less. They did. 


Everybody knows what happened. 


Our wheat farmers extended themselves 


to buy new. land, new machinery. When 
the war ended, the European outlet for 
our wheat dried up. It never came back 
even. to the pre-war normal, because 
Europe had learned to eat less wheat, 
and to grow more of its own. And 
Americans themselves, urged in war days 
to eat less wheat, never returned to their 
pre-war consumption of it. That was 
the beginning of agricultural depression 
in America. 

Now, the call for food for Britain is 
not for wheat but for dairy and poultry 
products, and meat. Our farmers are 
being urged to produce more milk, more 
eggs, more hogs. At the same time 
the American people are being urged to 
eat less butter and cheese, and to turn 
to substitutes. 

There are not many persons in this 
country who are not in accord with the 
principle of aiding Britain with food 
as well as with guns and planes, but if 
the debacle experienced by wheat farm- 
ers after the first World War is to be 
avoided by the poultrymen and the dairy- 
men, they should insist that federal gov- 
ernment policies be thought through 
clearly from the standpoint of our own 
national self-interest. 

There was much discussion of this 
subject at the recent convention of the 
International Baby Chick Association at 
Kansas City. A number of leaders 
pointed emphatically to the danger in 
allowing Americans to lose the egg habit 
in order to meet a temporary emergency 
abroad. At the same time, poultrymen 
were urged to keep egg prices in line 
with the consumer’s dollar. Too high 
prices and substitution of other. foods 
for eggs will ruin the poultry industry. 

The retiring president of the associa- 
tion, L. E. McConkey, voiced the warn- 
ing when he said that “the poultry in- 
dustry may be fighting for its very ex- 
istence in three or four years.” 

The government fully recognizes its 
responsibility in asking for increased pro- 
duction, M. L. Wilson, director of ex- 
tension for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, told the hatchery- 
men. He said that if at a future time 
European needs for poultry and dairy 
products should disappear or an increased 
price depressing surplus should result 
from the increase now being asked, Uncle 
Sam will stand behind the farmer. 

That is a nice promise, but what Dr. 
Wilson apparently had in mind was that 
Uncle Franklin Delano or Uncle Henry 
Agard would stand behind ,the farmer 
with a few millions or billions of tax 
money. That will not be a satisfactory: 
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s IN THE OZARKS * 








This water mill is one of the older 
type of mills still operating in the Ozark 
region of Missouri. It is at Morse Mill, 
Mo., a small community in Jefferson 


County. 





solution. A far better corrective measure, 
in the minds of poultrymen and dairymen, 
will be to cease urging the American pco- 
ple to substitute other foods for eggs and 
butter and cheese and instead to build 
up the domestic market for those prod- 
ucts. This can be done and Britain’s 
needs can be met as well, with long range 
instead of emergency planning.—Feed- 
stuffs. 
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A. I. B. BAKING CLASSES 
SET FOR SEPT. 2 START 


Students from Alaska, Porto Rico and 
22 states have already signed up for 
the forty-seventh class at the American 
Institute School of Baking, which starts 
Sept. 2, 1941. The class is almost filled 
and firms which are planning to send 
men to the school this fall, or men who 
plan to attend this class, are urged to 
send in their applications for enrollment 
immediately so as to avoid disappoint- 
ment. Letters should he addressed to 
American Institute School of Baking, 
1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Principal William Walmsley has spent 
considerable time in Washington attend- 
ing and testifying at the hearings on 
the proposed federal standards for bread. 
And, he and the school staff have mace 
numerous test bakings to substantiate 
the baking industry’s testimony at these 
hearings. Despite this extraordinary «c- 
tivity, Principal Walmsley has planned 
the curriculum so that this fall’s course 
in the science and practice of baking 
will be more intensive and informative 
than ever. 
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VOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Voluntary procee:l- 
ings in bankruptcy were made by Ed- 
ward W. and Louis G. Fischer, doing 
business as William Fischer’s Sons, flour, 
feed and grain merchants on East street, 
Northside. Joseph W. Thompson was 
named receiver and his bond fixed at 
$5,000 with authority to operate the busi- 
ness for 30 days and then report to the 
referee, Watson B. Adair. The business 
was established in 1920. Schedules show 


liabilities of $15,000 and~ assets of 


$8,644.97. 
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““‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








lgleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 

















THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 

Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 















New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








AS a Tite | BAG & COTTON Py Zr 
Minncapolis MILLS Now Orleans 


Kansas City, Kan. 
dO -- 
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PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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KANSAS FARMERS COMPETE 
IN WHEAT IMPROVEMENT 


MANHATTAN, Kansas.—A _ revamped 
and revitalized wheat improvement pro- 
gram will make its bow in Kansas this 
fall, with “Blue Ribbon” fields of select 
seed grain replacing the wheat nursery 
plots that have been planted in about 
30 counties in central and western Kan- 
sas during the past few years. 

The “Blue Ribbon” fields will be grown 
on a competitive basis, with farmers and 
counties competing to see what men and 
what sections of the state can do the 
best job of producing quality bread grain. 
Emphasis will be placed on certified 
seed wheat, which has been inspected 
and approved by the Kansas Crop Im- 
provement Association. 

The executive committee in charge of 
the contest is headed by R. I. Throck- 
morton, agronomy department head at 
Kansas State College. Other members 
include A. L. Clapp, secretary of the 
Kansas Crop Improvement Association; 
L. L. Compton, agronomist of the Kansas 
State College extension service; John H. 
Parker, director of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association; L. P. Reitz, 
representing the agronomy department, 
and E. G. Bayfield, head of the milling 
industry department at the college. Also 
co-operating in support of the program 
are the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture and the Kansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission. 

The effectiveness of this type of united 
action has been demonstrated in Aus- 
tralia, where the “Blue Ribbon” field 
idea has been used for 30 years. Indiana 
has been employing a similar scheme for 
10 years. And one Oklahoma County, 
where the county agent and a local mill- 
ing company united in a drive to pro- 
mote use of good seed, was successful in 
getting certified seed wheat planted on 
250 farms in a single year. 
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KELLOGG CAMPAIGNS FOR 
TWO NEW WHEAT CEREALS 


The Kellogg Co. has launched a test 
on a new cereal, Wheat Pops, a pearled 
wheat product, being introduced in test 
markets—one or two in each Kellogg 
sales territory—through the medium of 
large newspaper space which announces 





a sampling operation. 

Vitamin claims, so common in cereal 
advertising now, are restricted to this 
sentence: “All the major vitamins and 
minerals of whole wheat, plus a form 
and flavor that are thrillingly 
Distribution and advertising will not be 
widely extended possibly until next year. 

At the same time, Kellogg is using 
the identical introductory technique for 
Wheat Krispies, companion product to 
Rice Krispies, which has not heretofore 
been given as much promotional atten- 


new.” 


tion as its twin. 

Both wheat products are described as 
“pearled wheat, flavored with sugar and 
salt, and enriched with vitamin B, (thia- 


. 


min), calcium and phosphorus,” with the 
additional legend on the Krispies pack- 
age that the product is “oven-popped.” 
Thus it appears that the two products 
are very similar. It is believed that the 
simultaneous promotions were designed 
to test the relative audience appeal of 
the two names, as well as the effective- 
ness of the Rice Krispies hook-up, which‘ 
is used liberally in connection with Wheat 
Krispies. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


-Is- 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS © 
FLOUR 


* 





The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























GENERAL OFFICES - GREAT FALLS. MONT 


| MONTANA FLOUR MILLS ¢ 


Dail; rf piliiaiat 
Mills in Montana - 


BRANDS 
SAPPHIRE - ISIS 
GOLD CROSS 
JUDITH - MONTCO 
DAKOTANA 


4400 Barrels per day 


Mill in Clevela 
Pailimtnisna maar s 
(Srain Storage 


$650,000 Bushels 
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Canadian 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


1001 Lumsden Bidg. 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 








Canadian Bakers to Discard 
Fancy Wrappers, Bread Slicing 


and to Stop Special Deliveries 
By Chas. H. L. Reid 


Toronto, Ont.—Following close on the 
heels of an announcement from the min- 
ister of trade and commerce that the 15c 
bu processing tax on flour for domestic 
use would be lifted, came the announce- 
ment from the wartime prices and trade 
board ordering all Canadian bakeries to 
cease slicing bread, stop all special de- 
liveries and discard the use of multi- 
colored wrappers. 

The processing tax was lifted July 31, 
with the ending of the Canadian wheat 
crop year, and, according to Hon. J. A. 
McKinnon, minister of trade and com- 
merce, it has been yielding a revenue to 
the government of approximately $5,000,- 
000 a year. The minister said it was con- 
sidered to be in the interests of the public 
to remove the tax now and that repre- 
sentations had been made to him by the 
baking industry that an increase in the 
price of bread, which was otherwise cer- 
tain, might be avoided if the burden of 
the tax were removed. The industry urged 
that bakers have been facing rising costs 
both by reason of the tax on sugar and 
the higher wage levels. 

It will be remembered that after the 
outbreak of war, the government imposed 
a tax of 70¢ bbl on flour milled for do- 





@ BUYER TO FLYER @ 








This is John A. Hill, a member of the 
country elevator staff of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
who enlisted in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force on Nov. 28, 1940. Mr. Hill joined 
the company in August, 1938, and up to 
the time of his enlistment acted in the 
capacity of grain buyer at the firm’s Alex- 
ander, Man., elevator. 


mestic consumption. The millers attempt- 
ed to add the additional cost to the price 
of flour, but the powers that be objected. 
Some time later a compromise was ar- 
ranged by which the tax was to be split 
between the millers and the bakers, pro- 
vided there was no increase in the price 
of bread. Both millers and bakers were 
confident that, however badly the govern- 
ment required money to finance the war, 
that method would not produce it with- 
out inordinate hardship. Eventually the 
millers convinced the government that 
their industry just could not absorb any 
part of the processing tax. Now the bak- 
ers, moving more slowly and a little less 
effectively, have finally persuaded the 
government officials that if the tax re- 
mained there must certainly be a_ re- 
vision of bread prices. Indeed, the annual 
statements of some of the bread com- 
panies reflected the burden the bakers 
were carrying in no uncertain manner. 
Consolidated Bakeries, for instance, one 
of the very largest chains in Canada, re- 
duced its rate of dividend from 25c, which 
had been in effect since 1937, to 15c. 


TAX TROUBLES 


Some time ago the government rejected 
a proposal to place a tax of 65c bu on 
wheat consumed in Canada and made 
from the crop to be grown this year. Then 
there were rumors from Ottawa that the 
government contemplated boosting the 
processing tax from 15c bu to 50c bu and 
to use the revenue thus produced to raise 
the price of wheat from 70c to approxi- 
mately 75c bu on the 1941 crop. It was 
reported in financial papers at the time 
that preliminary steps had been taken 
to increase the processing tax, but that 
consideration for the small millers of 
Quebec province was giving the officials 
pause. In the French-speaking province 
there are still numerous small grist mills 
where the farmer takes his grain to be 
ground, returning with his flour and other 
parts of the wheat for his live stock. 
Such a tax would be a very serious blow 
to the habitant, who never has too much 
cash. Actually, the Quebec farmer has 
been excluded from the 15c processing 
tax, which was first enacted in July, 1940, 
and all payments made by them are to be 
refunded. They would likewise have to be 
excluded from any new increase in the 
tax, but, presumably, the revenue officers 
deemed it unwise to enact a measure that 
would show such a great discrepancy be- 
tween the obligations of the Quebec farm- 
er and the tillers of the soil throughout 
the rest of Canada. At any rate, the next 
development is that the processing tax has 
been abandoned entirely at the request 
of the bakers. 

The announcement from the wartime 
prices and trade board ordering bakers 
to abandon the slicing of bread, special 








NO CHANGE IN WHEAT 
POLICY FORESEEN 


WINNIPEG, Man.—While no official 
announcement has been made, re- 
liable reports from Ottawa indicate 
that the Dominion government will 
make no important change in_ its 
wheat policy for the coming year. 
The program will follow along lines 
outlined last spring. Whether this 
will call for another reduction in the 


area sown to wheat is not determined. 





deliveries and multi-colored wrappers 
seems to meet with much greater ap- 
proval. The wartime prices and trade 
board recently warned that if there was 
any increase in the price of bread, the 
bakers would be faced with another gov- 
ernment investigation. 

A message from Vancouver states that 
two large bakeries in that city, one a 
chain organization and the other an inde- 
pendent baker, recently raised bread a 
cent a loaf. The price went up from 6 to 
7c for plain white bread and from 7 to 8c 
for fancy and sliced loaves. Across Can- 
ada the price has ranged from 6 and 7 to 
10c for the standard white sliced and 
wrapped pound-and-a-half loaf. 

The announcement from the wartime 
prices and trade board says, in part: “The 
removal of the wheat processing tax an- 
nounced late last week and these new 
economies in the manufacture and de- 


livery of bread should, in the opinion of 
the board, render unnecessary any in- 
crease in the retail price of bread.” 
Power, gasoline, labor and materials 
are expected to be conserved by the new 
measures. Permission has been given to 
bakeries to use supplies they have on 
hand of the multi-colored wrappers. Af- 
ter these supplies have been used up 
bread will only be wrapped in a single 
wrapper colored on one side only. 


TRADE APPROVES 


C. H. Carlisle, president and general 
manager of Canada Bread Co., declared 
that slicing bread is “entirely unneces- 
sary and a useless expenditure.” “I am 


definitely in favor of having it abolished,” ~ 


he said. “The saving, while only a small 
one, is nevertheless a saving and any little 
saving we can make in wartime is some- 
thing.” 

The ban on double-wrapping and spe- 
cial deliveries also got the approval of 
Mr. Carlisle. Concerning special deliveries, 
he said: “We have found this a decidedly 
expensive service. If people would use a 
little more care in ordering, such a service 
would be unnecessary.” 

A single bread wrapping, Mr. Carlisle 
said, is sufficient to cover bread. “It is 
just as sanitary and as long as we can 
print the name of the product and the 
company, the single wrapper will suit the 
purpose,” he said. 

L. A. Trapp, sales manager for Browns’ 
Bread Co., an Inter-City chain unit, said 
that elimination of slicing and double 
wrapping would be a great saving. 


in 





War-Time Regulations Cut 
Into Canadian Mill Earnings 


Toronto, Ont.—Now that the milling 
year of 1940-41 is over and companies 
have closed their books conjecture as 
to profits is general. Volume of produc- 
tion was definitely much higher and a 
gain of some millions of barrels will 
probably be disclosed. However, war 
and its regulations have cut into profits 
with the result that most companies will 
be satisfied if their net earnings are as 
good as in the previous year. 

The ill-fated 1940-41 processing tax of 
15c bu cost the flour mills of this coun- 
try a lot of money since it was not pos- 
sible to pass the tax on to consumers. 
Happily, the government itself discovered 
the inherent injustice of such a tax and 
removed it at the close of the crop year. 

Rising cost of production due to war 
and war control regulations were other 
factors which cut down milling profits, 
since the government was and still is 
unwilling to allow any increase in the 
cost of flour or bread, notwithstanding 
the obvious fact that everything the 
miller uses, including jute and cotton 
bags, rose sharply during the crop year. 
Millfeed, too, has been under control 
for some time and is now completely so. 
These by-products of flour have always 


in other times been left free to fluctuate 
and in so doing absorb ups and downs 
of the less flexible flour markets. That 
balancing influence has now been removed 
by a price and export quota system for 
millfeed, though this only came _ into 
effect in July and therefore had little 
effect on earnings for 1940-41. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMPORTANCE OF MANITOBA’S 
CORN CROP RECOGNIZED 


Winnirec, Man.—Recognition of the 
important growth in Manitoba’s corn pro- 
duction in recent years is emphasized by 
the fact that the first complete general 
seed inspection survey got under way on 
Aug. 25. Officials of the Dominion sced 
branch and the Dominion rust research 
laboratory are touring the province to 
inspect seed growers’ plots for disease, 
registration and certification of seed. 

This work was first instituted with 
the organization of the Canadian Seed 
Growers Association more than 30 years 
ago and was largely responsible for the 
-establishment of Canadian seed grain 
standards existing today. While these 
annual inspection tours of seed growers’ 
fields of wheat and coarse grains have 
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been conducted for many years, this is 
the first time that a complete general 
inspection is being made of the Manitoba 
corn crop. In previous years only indi- 
vidual fields were inspected. 

Corn production has grown into an 
important phase of the agricultural in- 
dustry in Manitoba. The yield of a 
mere handful of shelled corn a few 
years ago has grown to an outturn esti- 
mated in excess of 3,000,000 bus this 
year. 

Production of vegetable and grain 
seeds in Manitoba on a commercial scale 
is also proving satisfactory. This was 
confirmed by experimental work carried 
on by McCabe Bros. Grain Co. on a 
25-acre farm near here. Test plots in- 
clude varieties of different strains of 
corn, sugar beets and soybeans, with 
particular attention given to corn and 
sugar beet seed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VITAMINIZATION IN CANADA 
TO GET FURTHER STUDY 


Toronto, Ont.—At a recent meeting 
of Canadian millers with the food au- 
thorities at Ottawa the latter made it 
clear that there is no intention at pres- 
ent of asking the milling industry to in- 
troduce synthetic vitamins into flour for 
Canadian consumption. Nor is it the 
policy of the government to limit the 
production and sale of regular grades 
of flour now in use. On their part the 
millers undertook to go back to their 
plants and study this matter with a 
view to determining how far they can 
go in the production of flours which will 
satisfy the department of health with 
regard to nutritive value and the general 
public with regard to color and general 
baking quality. 

This seems a reasonable position for 
both the parties to take in view of the 
uncertainties which at present surround 
the question. Canadian millers are 
anxious to bring their products into line 
with the latest and best in the way of 
scientific discovery and most of them 
have already done so, but they are aware 
that in Britain and the United States 
there are differences of opinion which in- 
dicate uncertainties as to surest means 
by which a better vitamin content may 
be introduced into the diet. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








LARGE PART OF CANADA'S 
OLD CROP GRADES HIGH 
Toronto, Ont.—In view of the expect- 
ed reduction in high grade wheat from 
this year’s harvest in western Canada 
it is interesting to note that of the old 
crop wheat now in store throughout Can- 
ada 176,998,706 bus grades No. 3 north- 
ern or better and of this 131,442,744 bus 
is No. 1 northern. The total quantity 
of Canadian wheat in store on Aug. 15 
Was 463,008,305 bus, about 30,000,000 bus 
of which was in United States lake and 
Seaboard terminals. A year ago the total 
of Canadian wheat in store in same posi- 


tions was 284,574,245 bus. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LITTLE IMPORTED GRAIN STORED 
Toronto, Ont.—Not very much im- 

ported grain of any kind is at present 

in store in Canada. The greatest quan- 
tity is of United States corn of which 

2,344,634 bus lies in store at various ter- 

minal points in Ontario and Quebec. A 

year ago these same terminals held 5,- 

208,116 bus. The only other corn held in 

any quantity is from Argentina the 
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” SPITFIRE BEARS NAME OF FORMER SEARLE EMPLOYEE 
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The trim Spitfire shown above is now in England and ready 
for action with the R.A.F. The plane bears the name of 
Flight-Lieutenant A. H. F. “Hammy” Alloway, R.C.A.F., who 
was killed Jan. 22 in a flying accident in England. 


The plane was contributed by the Searle Grain Co. and its 
employees through the Wings for Britain Drive. 
Alloway was a member of the research department of the 
Searle Grain Co. prior to the outbreak of war. 


“Hammy” 





amount of. which is 157,308 bus of the 
yellow variety. South African corn, 
which used to come into Canada in con- 
siderable quantities, is no longer used 
here. Shortage of ships is probably the 
reason for disappearance of this grain. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PRAIRIE FARM INCOME 
SHOWS MARKED ADVANCE 


Winnipec, Man.—Cash income from 
the sale of farm products in the three 
prairie provinces during the first six 
months of 1941 topped the_five-year av- 
erage (1936-40) and was ahead of last 
year, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. However, the bureau predicted 
that during the second half of 1941 a 
decline may be expected as compared 
with 1940. Farm products brought cash 
income of $155,540,000, compared with 
$89,594,000 in the same period of 1940, 
and the last five-year average of $73,- 
305,000. 

Cash income in the last six months of 
1941 will probably be lower than during 
the same period in 1940 because of the 
expected reduction in the deliveries of 
wheat, the bureau said. 

The bureau expects that western farm- 
ers will be about as well off as a year 
ago because increased marketings of 
livestock and livestock products will off- 
set to some extent the decline in income 
from grains. 





“By months cash income increased from 
a low of $20,298,000 in February to a 
high of $33,331,000 for June in the 
prairie provinces as a whole.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





W. DONALD DUNKLE OPENS 
BAKERY AD-SALES AGENCY 

New York, N. Y.—W. Donald Dunkle, 
former president and general manager 
of National Bakers’ Services, Inc., has 
opened new offices in New York City, and 
will offer creative and sales agency serv- 
ice to the baking industry. 

The plan of operation of the W. Don- 
ald Dunkle organization is unique in that 
it buys and pays for all newspaper space, 
radio time, outdoor postings and printed 
materials, and the bakery owners pay a 
small royalty on each loaf of bread the 
advertising campaign sells. According to 
Mr. Dunkle, this plan eliminates high 
franchise fees and the consumer pays 


directly for the cost of the advertising 
campaign, without the necessity of the 
baker deducting these charges from the 
regular advertising appropriation. 

The firm has been appointed sales 
agent for Hollywood Bread, Sunkist 
Raisin Bread and Golden Sunlight Bread. 
Branch offices are planned for Chicago 
and San Francisco. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FAMILY LIVING COSTS UP 

Winnirec, Man.—From August, 1939, 
to April, 1941, farm family living costs 
in Canada advanced 13.2%, compared 
with 7.7% for urban living costs, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
The 1941 spring index number of Cana- 
dian farm family living costs showed 
an increase of 1.8% to 112.3, on the basis 
of 1935-39 equals 100. The highest level 
since 1930, this is in sharp contrast to 
a depression low of 95.7 in 1933. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ROBERT M. BRYAN HEADS 

VANCOUVER GRAIN EXCHANGE 

Vancouver, B. C.—Robert M. Bryan, 
head of Hall Bryan, Ltd., and already 
president of the Vancouver Merchants 
Exchange, was given a further honor dur- 
ing the past week when he was elevated 
to the presidency of the Vancouver Grain 
Exchange. He succeeds Jan C. Nijdam, 
vice president of Continental Grain Co. 
(Canada), Ltd. 

The new vite president is H. MacKay, 
manager here for United Grain Growers 
Terminals, Ltd. J. H. Hamilton, who 
has been secretary-treasurer since the 
exchange was formed 19 years ago, was 
unanimously returned to office. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





COMBINE HARVESTING INCREASES 

Toronto, Ont.—Harvesting with ma- 
chines which combine in one unit the 
reaper and thresher of former days is 
becoming common practice in eastern 
Canada and especially in Ontario. Every 
year sees an increase in the use of this 
equipment which is now generally known 
by the name “combine.” Of course, the 
number of farms which are suitable is 
smaller than owners would like as there 
is a certain minimum in size of fields 
which may economically be dealt with in 
this way. Shape and contours also enter 
into the question. Where suitable almost 
all farmers who have tried the combine 


like it. After four or five years of ex- 
perience they now believe it has come 
to stay. About 725 of these machines are 
in use east of the lakes. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT DELIVERY QUOTA 
RAISED TO 8 OR 10 BUS 


Winnipec, Man.—The wheat delivery 
quota has been increased from the initial 
5 bus to either 8 or 10 bus per authorized 
acre at 28 stations in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. These were the first de- 
livery quota increases authorized by the 
Canadian Wheat Board since it an- 
nounced the initial general delivery quota 
of 5 bus prior to the start of the current 
crop year. 





Railway companies have been instruct- 
ed by the board not to supply cars for 
loading wheat at these points for any 
destination. Should any empty cars be 
left at these points, they must not be 
loaded by any elevator company or any 
other person at these stations. A rule 
that farmers are not allowed to change 
from the delivery point already specified 
on their permits will be strictly enforced. 
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Profiteering in Bread 
Prices Charged 


Vancouver, B. C.—Nationalization of 
bakeries as a check to alleged profiteer- 
ing in the price of bread was urged here 
during the week at a public meeting by 
Dr. J. Lyle Telford, M. L. A. and former 
Socialist mayor of Vancouver. 

Charging that the big bakeries “don’t 
always play the game,” Dr. Telford pro- 
vided his audience with reams of figures 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
to support his case. He declared that 
attempts to hoist bread prices were 
made as far back as 1931 and he 
claimed that a year and a half ago he 
had blocked an increase when the matter 
came up before the city council. 

From his records Dr. Telford told the 
audience that in 1938 the average price 
of bread in Canada was 5.499c per loaf, 
whereas today it is up around 9c. 

Manipulation of “spread” between pro- 
ducer and consumer was given by Dr. 
Telford as the background of the in- 
creased price. 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Oorrespondence Solicited 


CABLE ADDRESS: “‘CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘““Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








"¢ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
- elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat secti of Mont 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


















routed via the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
goes forward to destination promptly 


Vv. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Ill. 


ERNEST IRBER, NW. W. Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
| of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 











FEEDSTUEFES Puitics rect 


ENQUIRE SPECIAL RATE 


TO NORTHWESTERN MILLER Subscribers 








Lincoln, the Mill-Hand 


@ Historic New Salem Mill, 
Where Abe Worked Eight 
Months, to Be Restored 


Abraham Lincoln’s brief career as a 
mill-hand will be recalled by the opening 
of the restored New Salem mill on the 
Sangamon River near Springfield, Ill. 
Director Charles P. Casey, of the state 
department of public works and build- 
ings, has announced that the historical 
restoration may be completed late this 
fall. 

“The mill, built in 1828 by James Rut- 
ledge and John Camron, co-founders of 
the village of New Salem, would be a 
Lincoln relic of great importance even 
had Lincoln never spent eight months 
operating it for Denton Offut in 1831-32,” 
Mr. Casey said. 

Historians have pointed out that if 
Lincoln’s flat-boat had not stranded on 
the mill dam in 1830, he would not have 
returned to the village the following 
year and today even the memory of New 
Salem would be lost. 

“The original mill building,” the official 
pointed out, “was walled with giant logs, 
with stone filling to add to its stability. 
It was operated by two large wheels, 
one to saw logs and the other to grind 
corn and smaller grain. The wheel that 
powered the sawmill was a turbine which 
rotated on a vertical shaft with the flow 
of water through an opening in the dam. 
The second wheel which transmitted its 
power to the stone burrs was undershot 
and operated by the flow of water against 
its blades.” 

The dam and mill are being rebuilt on 
the original location after much discus- 
sion. During the 100 years that have 
passed since New Salem’s decline set in, 
the Sangamon River altered its course 
around the old dam and to the right, 
and back in front of the dam again, 
where it bends sharply to the right and 
follows its original course north toward 
Petersburg. Because of the channel 
change, state park officials found that 
in order to restore the dam exactly as it 
was on its original site would necessitate 
changing the river back to its first course. 
Moving the river would have become an 
expensive undertaking, calling for new 
land acquisition, erection of flood control 
levees, spillways, fish ladders and other 
construction. 

State architects finally agreed to allow 
the river to meander in its present 
channel and build the dam on its original 
site, powering the mill with impounded 
water. A mill pond is now under con- 
struction south of the dam to be supplied 
with water pumped from the river at 
speeds which will maintain a constant 
level. 

The state, after unearthing original 
foundations of the mill several years ago, 
sent a research crew on an extended trip 
through Indiana, New Hampshire and 
other states in New England to study 
mills similar in character to the one in 
which Lincoln worked. After data was 
compiled, a complete set of working 
drawings was made and submitted to 
the federal government for final con- 
struction approval which was granted 
Feb. 21, 1939. 

In order to construct the mill pond, 
dispose of the excess excavation, pro- 
vide a proper setting for the mill, and 
allow landscape development of the en- 
tire area, it was necessary for the state 
to purchase 27 additional acres of land. 
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ARNOLD 


a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


s 
“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














Capacity Now 1,950 Bbls Daily 











Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
“ ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
ar Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 
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HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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P & G WILL OPERATE 
MUNITIONS PLANT 


The second shell-loading plant to 
be operated by a food field company 
will shortly begin production at 
Milan, Tenn., where Procter & Gam- 
ble will employ approximately 10,000 
workers in the new munitions fac- 
tory. 

Several months ago, the Coca-Cola 
Co. began operation of a similar plant 
at Childersburg, Ala. 

It is understood that a separate 
$1,000,000 company, the Procter & 
Gamble Defense Corp., has been set 
up by P. & G. Virtually all key em- 
ployees at the P. & G. ammunition 
plant have been drafted from regular 
Procter & Gamble staffs. The plant 
occupies 35,000 acres. 





aR eb sR NR HR 
A pumping station, which will house 
the pumps to lift water from the Sanga- 
mon River to the mill pond, is now al- 
most completed. 

The mill, scheduled to go into operation 
next spring, will be in charge of an at- 
tendant dressed in blue jeans and cam- 
bric shirt of the 1830’s and corn meal 
will be ground and sold in small quanti- 
ties in meal-sacks bearing a likeness of 
the youthful Lincoln. The saw mill, with 
a vertical saw, will also be operated at 
regular intervals to saw lumber from 
actual logs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STEENBOCK PATENTS HIT 
BY CHARGE OF INVALIDITY 


Los ANGELEs, Cat.—The Steenbock pat- 
ents, covering Dr. Harry Steenbock’s 
basically simple process for irradiating 
products with vitamin D and owned by 
the Wisconsin Research Foundation, 
have been charged as being invalid by 
Vitamin Technologists, Inc., a small Los 
Angeles company. 

The process, subject of court action 
for the first time, is used by many cereal 
and food products companies under 
licenses granted by the foundation. 

The charge alleges that the patents 
are “indefinite,” and that the founda- 
tion “charges far in excess” of what 
should be charged licensees. 

Dr. Henry C. Scott, director of biologi- 
cal research for the foundation, said the 
foundation was more interested in main- 
taining quality of vitamin D prepara- 
tions than in collecting damages for 
patent infringement. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
E. A. GLASS TO SOUTHERN SALES 

A. Glass, of Walnut Ridge, Ark., 
has been appointed southern representa- 
tive for Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo., 
to cover Arkansas, Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi, where he has a wide acquaint- 
ance. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
ADOPTS “NABISCO” LABEL 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. is gradually changing its brand 
identification from “NBC” to “Nabisco.” 
The program has been under way for 
Some time and at present about 95% of 
the line is labeled with “Nabisco” seals. 

All of the magazine and newspaper 
advertising now carried on by the com- 
pany carried the slug: “Baked by Nabisco 
—National Biscuit Company.” 

The label “Nabisco” was chosen in 
preference to “Uneeda,” oldest and most 
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famous of all the company’s trade-marks, 
because the connection is much more 
obvious. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“NATIONAL FITNESS” DRIVE 
BY NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


New York, N. Y.—Tying in with na- 
tion-wide emphasis on health in the cur- 
rent emergency, the National Biscuit 
Co. has launched a campaign for Shred- 
ded Wheat in 500 newspapers in 475 cities 
throughout the country. 

Throughout the copy, the phrase “na- 
tional fitness” will be stressed along with 
the vitamin B, and “seven other needed 
food values” contained in shredded wheat. 
Weekly insertions will range downward 
from 600 lines and continue into the fall. 

In addition to black and white copy in 
newspapers, insertions in color are sched- 
uled for Sunday magazine supplements. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLD BAKING PANS ARE 
DRAFTED FOR U. S. 0. 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The Associated Bakers 
of Illinois has urged its members to 
clean out their store rooms for obsolete 
tin pans, sell them at an increased mar- 
ket price and donate the money to the 
United Service Organizations. 

“Every baking plant in Illinois has a 
warehouse or a corner stacked to the 
ceiling with obsolete or worn-out bread 
pans,” the appeal said. “Here is a good 
opportunity for bakers to donate money 
to the U. S. O. as a contribution from 
the baking industry toward the fund to 
create recreational facilities for our men 
in military training.” 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS ENJOY OUTING 

New York, N. Y.—Approximately 60 
members and guests of the Bakers Club, 
Inc., enjoyed the golf tournament and 
meeting at the Sleepy Hollow Country 
Club, Scarborough-on-the-Hudson, Aug. 
6, through the courtesy of Ralph D. 
Ward. While Hyman Waitzman, vice 
president, acted as chairman of the meet- 
ing, M. Lee Marshall presented golf 
prizes to Grant Van Sant, T. S. Vierow, 
R. P. Ford, J. G. Jones and Leon Gaz- 
arian; blind bogey was won by M. F. 
Murphy and Al Tolley, guest of C. E. 
Casto. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
Rye Country Club Sept. 9, and Sept. 
19-21 the bakers’ club is invited to attend 
the outing of the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pal Joey and the 
Big Shot 


(Continued from page 7.) 

thought to. Joe knew his Boss would 
be pleased. Also Joe knew the Boss 
was on his way up, and Joe had it fig- 
ured out he never would be more than 
one rung behind. Anyway, Joe had 
something on the Boss. The Boss learned 
how to waste money by slipping nickels 
out of his sister Sadie’s piggy bank and 
throwing them into the swimming hole 
for the boys to dive for when the crick 
was so muddy there was hardly ever 
a boy found one, But Joey improved 
on that. Joey found where his Paw was 
squirreling the mortgage money and took 
it down and threw it in the river when 
it was running bank full and the boys 
were all in school. Joey knew he was 
a top flight waster and he meant to go 
places and do things. 
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HERE SOON. 





. . . be positive your heating equipment, including chim- 
neys, flues and stoves, meets standard specifications and is 
safely installed. Write for free booklet-—STOVES AND 
CHIMNEYS—it gives you the information you want about 
safe heating. - 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Department of 


Association of Mill and Elevator 


Mutual Insurance Companies 
400 West Madison St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
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Country. 
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LET US SELL YOUR FLOUR 
FOR EXPORT 


On a strictly brokerage basis we will 
open new export outlets for you, with no 
credit risks and probability of large volume. 


We sell to every accessible country in 
the world. 


Pan-American Trading Co. 


Established 1932 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Board of Trade Bidg. 








COMMANDER -LARABEE 
MILLING CO. 


General Offices 


Minneapolis 
Minnesota 


Kansas City 
Missouri 
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NON SIBI, SED OMNIBUS.—The 
other evening, in St. -Louis’ celebrated 
open-air theater, we enjoyed a fine oper- 
atic performance of “The Three Musket- 
eers.” The “one for all, all for one” 
business reminded us of the old Millers 
National Federation motto, “Not for 
Self but for All,” and we began to won- 
der what had happened to it. The sen- 
timent is just as valid as ever, of course 
—and probably just as effective in gov- 
erning the activities of the flour milling 
industry—but it never flies any more on 


"NOT FOR SELF- 
_ BUT FOR ALL. 





The Millers National Federation’s 
Official but Defunct Motto 
and Coat-of-Arms 


banners, struts on federation stationery 
or embosses itself on convention pro- 
grams. 

Herman Steen is of no help to us in 
this perplexity. He says merely that the 
slogan was more or less defunct before 
he came to the federation in 1929, and 
that it appears now to be entirely in 
desuetudé, But as to who killed cock 
robin or why he hasn’t the remotest idea. 

It’s easier to trace the beginnings, for 
these are to be found in the record of 
origins buried in the files of Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN Mittrr. The slogan was adopt- 
ed, on this authority, following its use 
in an address delivered by the federa- 
tion’s first president, B. A. Eckhart of 
Chicago. It was, we are assured, bor- 
rowed from the Latin, and a lad who 
claims to remember his cases says the 
phrase was “non sibi, sed omnibus,” 
which carefully construed means, “Not 
for oneself, but for all.” 

. * 

(We heard Guy Thomas, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., successfully chal- 
lenge a growp of millers the other day to 
name the Latin cases. He'd remembered 
‘em, he said, ever since his boss made 
him take time off from being office boy 
to read dead language. That boss was 
the great merchant miller, James 8. 
Bell.) 

v ¥ 

But to return to the lost slogan—we’re 
not crying about this, merely wondering. 
Also we're sparring for a chance to get 
off some trite philosophizing about how 


things aren’t 
high school graduating classes don’t seem 
to have mottoes any more—and to get in 
a bit of Latin on our own account, to wit: 
Tempus fidgits. 

Good times were had in the 
good old days. Half a century ago or so 
it was the custom to knock off work in 
the flour mills of Minneapolis on a cer- 
tain summer’s day and have a picnic. An 
account of such an affair lies before us 
in the files of 1886. Two or three train- 
loads of mill employees journeyed out to 
Lake Minnetonka that year, the lake then 
as now lying not many miles west of 
Minneapolis. They did all the things pic- 
nickers generally do, and in addition they 
heard Bill Nye, the great humorist of the 
day, make some remarks that in the cold 
print of so many years ago don’t sound 
so very funny. ... Mr. Nye recalled that 
15 years prior to the day of the picnic he 
went into a flour mill to learn the busi- 
ness under the old process. It was a 
nine-story mill. He told the miller he 
wanted to begin at the bottom and work 
up. As a result he began chopping ice 
from the turbine wheel, and in two 
weeks, by “diligence and close attention 
to business,” he had worked his way up 
to the bran bin on the ninth story... . 
Minneapolis flour, Mr. Nye flattered his 
hearers, was found universally; he had 
encountered it everywhere from Portland, 
Me., to Portland, Ore., and had seen the 
sacks in which it was packed worn at 
fashionable dances among the Utes and 
Shoshones. He closed with a word rela- 
tive to “the indigestible baking powder 
biscuit,” asking for a reform in that direc- 
tion. .. . Thus the fun and frivolity (not 
forgetting the eats, drinks and baseball) 
of those good old days. 


REMARKABLE CASE OF FACE 
LIFTING.—Since Bernarr Macfadden 





ceased to control the editorial policies 
of Physical Culture, that long-time big- 
muscle food-faddist magazine has been 
undergoing a transformation that is posi- 
tively cosmetic. Abandoned now to its 
brawny, branny past are its battles 
against white bread, and no publication 
in America comes any nearer to out- 
spoken friendship for the enriched white 
loaf than does Physical Culture under its 
new management and in its new incarna- 
tion. But the change is not merely cul- 
tural. It is directional as well. Where- 
as formerly it was largely keyed for the 
physical male weakling who aspired to 
a big biceps, today and tomorrow it is 
going to be pointed at women and 
keyed almost exclusively to their aspira- 
tions for health and beauty. The new 
formula is outlined in the September num- 
ber, which promises that the full result 
of the face-lifting will be disclosed in 
October. According to the editorial pro- 








be [we almost inserted ‘any longer’ at 
this point] a magazine of guesses, heresy, 
patent-medicine hoaxes—but problems 
will be analyzed and interpreted by most 
eminent doctors, dentists, pediatrists, 
dietitians, other medical authorities, cos- 
meticians, beauty specialists, stylists, and 
the world’s leading experts in every 
branch of vital feminine interests and 
problems.” 

No longer ago than April, Physical 
Culture was still carrying on its whole 
wheat crusade. Comment has been made 
in these columns concerning an article 
in the April issue headlined “Bernarr 
Macfadden Wins Crusade for Whole 
Wheat.” Then, in the May number, 
came the right-about, with “We Give 
You Vitamins in Bread.” Since then 
every issue has contained at least one 
article urging the value of enriched white 
bread as the keystone of the newer knowl- 
edge of nutrition. The September number 
continues to feature the national nutrition 
program, with quotations from addresses 
made at the Washington conference in 
May by Paul B. McNutt, Claude R. 
Wickard, Frances Perkins, Henry A. 
Wallace and Dr. Thomas Parran. There 
is also an article by Russell W. Varney, 
of Standard Brands, Inc., written in 
his capacity as chairman of the nutri- 
tional committee of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. This deals with the 
“Listen, America” radio program. A 
question and answer sequence disposes of 
the what and why of enriched bread. 

As previously announced in this jour- 
nal all of the 10 magazines in the Mac- 
fadden group are publishing a series of 
full page advertisements donated to the 
national Nutrition movement. The first 
appeared in the Aug. 16 issue of Liberty, 
with the featured caption: “Your Children 
Have Inherited a Fortune!” It is un- 
derstood that the second advertisement 
in the series will be devoted to enriched 
bread. The advertising has been pre- 
pared under the general direction of 
Paul Cornell, in his dual capacity as co- 
ordinator in the government nutrition 
work and as representative of the flour 
milling and commercial baking industries. 

¥ ¥ 

We really shouldn’t mention it under 
the circumstances but there’s one little 
sour note in the August Physical Culture, 
probably only an editorial hangover from 
the previous regime. It consists of sev- 
eral paragraphs of the kind of drivel 
about stone-ground, nutty-flavored, old- 
fashioned flour that might be expected 
under a “Bread from the Old-Time Mills” 
article written on the Macfadden model. 
We excuse it, please. : 

‘ . We can think of only two 
plausible reasons why A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., the sporting goods people, should 


cae sinsetenrya nome « et oot 
FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 

By Carroll K. Michener — 

what they usterbe—even nouncement, “Physical Culture” will not have had advertising space in THE 


NorRTHWESTERN MILLER of the eighties: 
the flour industry of that period must 
have been exploitably sports minded (the 
advertising for December, 1886, displays 
toboggans) or the business manager of 
this journal must have needed a new 
goose gun... . Even less explainable is 
the advertising of a Minneapolis drug- 
gist who was pushing herbs, corn cure, 
hoof salve, cough balsam and stick’em 
fly paper. 

THROUGH OR OVER?—We were 
listening to one of those damblasted quiz 
programs the other evening, waiting for 
the radio news commentator to come on, 
and were blitzed with the information 
that we were dead wrong in our ancient 
superstition about “Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye.” We always thought it was a 
field of rye, but the quiz ump gave that 
answer the kayo. It was the Rye River, 
he said, and not a field of rye, that the 
songster used as a transfer point. 

What with joining the younger genera- 
tion in a round of bed-time cokes and 
worrying about this we spent a restless 
night. In the morning we buzzed for 
the office librarian, and here is her memo: 

“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” according to 
Chappell, was first sung in a Christmas 
pantomime in London in 1795, when it 
was called “If a boby meet a body going 
to the fair.” But though some have 
said Rye with a capital R referred to a 
streamlet of that name in Ayrshire, it has 
been proved that Burns scratched a 
stanza of the song on a pane of glass 
at Mauchline in this form: 

“Gin a body kiss a body comin’ through 

the grain, 
Need a body grudge a body what's a 
body’s ain.” 

But did Burns really write the lyric at 
all? I have read at least six different 
versions of the song, and the one at- 
tributed by Joseph Skipsey to Burns is 
the least meritorious. Mr. Anon., | 
fancy, was the author. Dr. Mackay, in 
his “Book of Scotch Songs,” published 
about 1852, says it is anonymous, but 
altered by Burns. He also gives a “stage” 
version. It is very old, and that is all 
that can be safely said of it. A ver 
sion of the tune appeared in Gow’s col- 
lection, 1784, as the “Miller’s Daughter.” 
—Fitz-Gerald, S. J. Adair, Stories of 
Famous Songs, p. 321-22. 

While it seems evident that the river 
Rye is referred to, the editor of the 
Scottish American decides it is a field 
of grain that is meant, not the river.— 


Hoyt’s Cyclopedia of Practical Queta-_ 


tions, p. 417. (Footnote to the Burns 


_ edition.) 


End of memo. Oral testimony subse- 
quently develops that the library lady’ 
opinion is that “field of rye seems to have 
the vote.” 
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Peter H. Rea 
young Missourian 


Peter H. Rea is a Missourian, through 
and through. He bears the same name as 
his grandfather, who entered the mill- 
ing business at Marshall, Mo., in 1886. 
He is the 28-year-old Vice president of the 
Rea & Page Milling Co., and he holds 
the same office with the Marshall Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He was educated at 
Missouri Valley College in Marshall and 
His mill- 
ing heritage was recently remarked by his 
attendance at the annual meeting of the 
Millers National Federation, when the 


at the University of Missouri. 


erdonal & 


FLIES TO CALIFORNIA 

Cohen Williams, Jr., of Cohen E. Wil- 
liams & Sons, Nashville flour and feed 
brokers, left by plane for Beverly Hills, 
Cal., where Mrs. Williams and their two 
daughters have been visiting Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ mother. After a week or so, the 
family will return home by motor. 
NASHVILLE STOP OFF 

Vernon Giessing, vice president of the 
Giessing Milling Co., Farmington, Mo., 
called on Cohen E. Williams & Sons, 
Nashville brokers, recently. Mr. Gies- 
sing was en route home from a trip south 
where he had called on flour interests. 


WITH ST. LOUIS TRADE 

Louis Toll, vice president, S. F. Scat- 
tergood & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, was in 
St. Louis calling on the trade. 
BAKERS’ VISITOR 

G. E. Findley, chief chemist for the 
Morten Milling Co., of Dallas, Texas, 
visited last week in New Orleans with 
Sidney Baudier, secretary-treasurer of 
the Louisiana State Bakers Association. 
Mr. Findley was en route to Dallas after 
a trip through the southeastern territory. 


BUFFALO TO BOSTON 


Ralph §S. Herman, vice president, 
Washburn Crosby Co., eastern division 
of General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, visited 
the Boston office. 


BOSTON CALLER 


O. L. Spencer, general manager of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Flour Mills Co., was 








Wirt D. Walker 
one step higher 





“younger set” of the industry were spe- 
cially honored. 

Wirt D. Walker, since 1925 general 
manager and vice president of Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, has been 
advanced one step higher. He has been 
elected president of the firm, succeeding 
Arthur Meeker, who now moves to the 
board chairmanship. Active for many 
years in feed trade circles, Mr. Walker 
is chairman of the membership commit- 
tee of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association. 


a Boston visitor. Their representatives 
in the market are Sands, Taylor & Wood, 


Inc., Somerville. 


TOLEDO STOPOVER 

A. V. Imbs, president, J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis, stopped off in To- 
ledo returning from a 
Canada, 


vacation in 


WITH SOUTHERN BUYERS 

A. G. Ehernberger, southern sales di- 
rector of the Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis, was in Nashville and called on 
the flour buyers. 
FINNY SOUVENIRS 


Fish were biting and Harold Regier 


brought home trophies of his vacation on 


the northern lakes when he returned to 
his post as traffic manager of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. 
TURNS SALESMAN 

L. L. McAnich, chemist for the Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is filling 
the vacancy in the sales department 
created by the call to service of Harold 
Lindahl, a reserve officer. 


VACATION CRUISE 
H. Wallace Applegate, secretary, Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, has gone east 


on a vacation which will be spent cruis- 
ing with friends on Long Island Sound. 


TRADE ROMANCE 
Charles H. Nicoll, sales representative 


for Washburn Crosby Co., eastern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc.; Boston, and 
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Joseph W. Ward 


chosen by New York millers 


Joseph W. Ward, of William Hamilton 
& Son, Inc., Caledonia, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the New York State 
Millers Association. He succeeds H. L. 
Perrigo, who served the association as its 
head officer since the death of W. V. 
Hamilton in 1939. Mr. Ward carries on 
a tradition with the state association, for 
Mr. Hamilton, many years its president, 
was his father-in-law. 

Arthur R. Helm, 20 years with Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has been 
actively connected with the air arm of 
United States naval forces since last De- 








Lt. Commander Arthur R. Helm 


in service again 





cember. In July he was transferred from 
the Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board 
at Wold-Chamberlin Field, Minneapolis, 
to Kansas City, Kansas, where he is exec- 
utive officer of the Naval Aviation Base 
at Fairfax Field. Son of W. C. Helm, 
Russell-Miller vice president, Com- 
mander Helm was a member of the first 
aviation unit organized at Minneapolis in 
1917 and served until the armistice, con- 
tinuing in the naval reserve up to 1940. 


He recently received the commission of 


Lieutenant Commander. 





Miss Ruth F. Dargie, secretary to F. E. 
Sands, president of Sands, Taylor & 
Wood, Somerville, Mass., were married 
The ceremony took place at 
Somerville, with the reception and din- 
ner held at the Belmont Springs Coun- 
try Club. 


on Aug. 23. 


FEDERATION VISITORS 

W. J. Coad, Jr., Omar, Inc., Omaha; 
A. B. Marcy, Commercial Milling Co., 
Detroit, and E. O. Peterson, Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., visited the 
Chicago offices of the Millers National 
Federation last week. 
LEAVES FOR ARMY 

James H. Myers, Chicago office man- 
ager of bakery sales for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., left Aug. 20 for Fort 
Benning, Ga. Mr. Meyers is a captain 
and will attend the infantry school at 
that camp. W. H. Gribble came _ to 
Chicago from this company’s Kansas City 
office to take over Captain Myers’ duties. 


RECOVERS FROM FALL 

B. Christoffers, New York flour jobber, 
is back at his desk after a two and a half 
months’ absence, enforced by a fall in 
the subway. He brought his son, B. C. 
Christoffers, of Gainesville, Fla., on the 
exchange floor the first day he returned 
to business. 


EASTERN HEADQUARTERS 

F. M. Atkinson, Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, who was a visitor in New 
York during a tour of eastern markets, 


made his local headquarters with H. J. 
Greenbank & Co., who represent the mill 
in the metropolitan area. 


LEAVES FOR EAST 

A. J. Uberg, division sales manager for 
the King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
left this week for New York, and other 
eastern markets. 


MILLER IN NEW YORK 


Johti Rathbone, assistant sales man- 
ager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was 
a visitor with the S. R. Strisik Co., New 
York representative for the mill. 


TEXAN IN MANHATTAN 

B. T. Erwin, of the Texas Star Flour 
Mills, Galveston, made his headquarters 
during the week with the Chinski Trading 
Corp., which represents the mill in the 
New York metropolitan area. 


VACATION BY MOTOR 


Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, left with 
his family on Aug. 23 for the East and 
Southeast on a vacation motor trip. He 
expects to return after the Labor Day 
holiday. Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, returned 
Aug. 25 from a few weeks’ vacation trip 
to Montana. 


SOCIOLOGIST 

W. P. Craig, W. P. Craig & Co., At- 
lanta, flour brokerage firm, and Mrs, 
Craig, motored to Tuscaloosa, Ala., to 
attend the graduation of their daughter, 
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CeTRA NOUR PROPER STORAGE OF FLOUR 


i OF DOUGH STABILITY 


\ o With 


1SDOM 
F 


LOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr Wueat 


FLOUR 
The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








Designs on this page were originated 
and engraved by 
HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO. 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 








BUHLER, KANSAS 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 























ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Avoid Storage Losses by Following 


Carefully the Following Recommendations: 


Storage Place: 
Odors: 
sote, tar paper, etc. 


Keep Off the Floor: 
tion; provides better air circulation. 


Use Old Stock First: 
move first. 
vides necessary aeration. 


Keep Sacks Clean: 
Rats and Mice: 
Weevil Infestation: 


Don’t walk over the stock piles. 


There are no weevils or weevil eggs in freshly milled flour. 


of every particle of flour through fine silk cloths. 


Avoid Weevil Trouble: 


develop in dirt and dust that is allowed to accumulate. 


Using Contact Sprays: Use only non-inflammable sprays. 


the fumigant will atomize in a fine mist. 


Should be clean, dry and well ventilated. Do not put flour where it will receive direct sunlight. 


Flour absorbs odors easily and quickly. Keep it away from onions, apples, cottonseed, kerosene, creo- 
Store feed away from flour stocks. 


Flour should be piled on skids or flats, never on the floor. This helps keep down infesta- 


New stocks should never be piled on old, and old stocks should be kept in position to 
Stocks should be restacked frequently after brushing; especially in the seams and “ears.” 


Moving pro- 


Don’t use sacks for penciled notations. 
Keep rodents out of storage places by trapping, screening, etc. 


This is insured by the sifting 


Sweep and spray floors, corners and walls regularly. Keep dust and dirt out. Weevils 
Keep storage space spotlessly clean. 


Use proper fumigants. 


Apply these sprays with a good spray gun set so that 


Fumigation by Gas: Only if the storeroom can be made air-tight and the gas retained in the room for at least 
12 hours should a volatile fumigant be used. When fumigants are used, follow manufacturers’ instructions carefully. 
Use utmost caution at all times since some fumigants are inflammable and deadly to human beings. 


DON’TS ON FUMIGATION: 


DON’T use common fly sprays or oil sprays around flour stocks. They are ineffective for weevil extermination and will often impart an odor 


to flour or discolor the bags. 


DON’T wet the flour sacks with ANY spray by directly spraying the sack. Spray the floor and space around the flour and let the mist 


fall on the pile. 


DON’T use fumigants containing sulphur or formaldehyde; the fumes are injurious to the baking quality of the flour. 


DON’T try using a volatile fumigant in drafty warehouses. It is a waste of time and expense. The proper volatile fumigants give excel- 


lent results only under proper conditions. 


DON’T try using a fumigant, the vapors of which are inflammable. 
DON’T use a fumigant, the gases from which are dangerous to human life, unless such a fumigation is conducted under the supervision 


of an expert familiar with its use and effects. 


DON’T use volatile fumigants for contact sprays. 


DON’T use poison powders. 


FLOUR IN DIRTY, SOILED OR TORN BAGS IS NEVER ACCEPTABLE TO 
THE CONSUMER. KEEP FLOUR ONLY IN DRY AND CLEAN PLACES. 


--Recommendations from Millers’ National Federation 





Miss Sara Virginia Craig, who received 
her B.A. degree from the University of 
Alabama Aug. 23. Miss Craig majored in 
sociology and is making plans to follow 
that field. 


MOTOR TRIP 

Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc, New York, motored 
through New England with Mrs. Lyon 
during the two last weeks of August. 


RETURNS FROM NORTH 

Cc. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City manager 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. office, 
has returned from an extended vacation 
trip to northern United States and Cana- 
dian cities. 


LONG TIME MARRIED 

J. H. Compton, representative for the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, and Mrs. 
Compton celebrated their thirty-fifth 
wedding anniversary with a reception at 
their home in Wichita, Kansas, Aug. 22. 
More than 60 friends called during the 
day. Mr. Compton also was celebrating 
his birthday, but was not specific about 
the number of years. 


HOME AGAIN 

Howard S. Pearlstone and Mrs. Pearl- 
stone arrived at their New York home 
by T.W.A. plane on Aug. 27 at the end 
of a six weeks’ pleasure journey, chiefly 


by air through the Canadian Northwest 
and along the Pacific Coast. The high 
point of their trip, however, was a motor 
journey from Calgary to Lake Louise 
and the scenic mountainous country sur- 
rounding. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE TRIP 
King P. Aitken, president of the Alva 

(Okla.) Roller Mills, is on a trade trip 

through the southeastern states. 


VACATIONS EAST AND WEST 


Joseph Dobry, Yukon, Okla., general 
manager of the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
motored with his family to North Caro- 
lina where they will spend 10 days vaca- 
tioning. Frank Kostka, Oklahoma City, 
treasurer of the company, is on a fort- 
night’s motor trip to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, accompanied by his 
family. 


JUNIOR 


Proud parents of a 61/,-lb boy are R. 
M. Clinkscale, representative for Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., with headquarters 
at Atlanta, and Mrs. Clinkscale. The 
little fellow was born Aug. 22 at St. 
Joseph’s Infirmary, Atlanta, and is a 
Junior. 


TO CALIFORNIA 


H. H. King, president of the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, left 
last week for a trip to California. 


WHEAT QUALITY IN TOLEDO 
AREA AT FIVE-YEAR HIGH 
Totepo, Oun1o.—The review of H. F. 
Prue, grain supervisor, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, of 1941 wheat receipts 
at Toledo and his comments throw light 

on the superior quality of the crop. 
“With 50% of this year’s crop of soft 
winter wheat grading No. 1 and 45% 
grading No. 2, no crop since 1936—when 
85% graded No. 1—has received such 
high grading,” he reports. “An increase 
in the average test weight per bushel 0.8 
Ib over 1940 is largely responsible for 
high percentage of No. 1 and No. 2. In- 
crease of 14% in receipts grading tough 
not so much as expected considering pre- 
harvest rains. This year 29% receipts 
graded tough, compared with 15% last 
year. Six per cent graded ‘smutty’ or ‘light 
smutty,’ but this year’s crop is cleaner, 
3% of receipts assessed dockage last 
year being reduced to less than 1% this 
year. This year’s crop white wheat is 
very good, 6% graded No. 1 and 82% 
No. 2. Mixtures of soft red winter 
caused most of the crop to grade below 
No. 1. Average test weight per bushel 
white wheat was 59 lbs, average moisture 


. 18.4%; average test weight red wheat this 


year 59.9 lbs, last year 59.1, average mois- 

ture this year 13.7, last year 18.5. 
Reports from millers indicate that the 

wheat has an unexpectedly good yield. 
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GRAIN, FEED DEALERS PLAN MEETING 


* * 


*K * 


National Association Convention at Toledo Sept. 14-16 


Totevo, Oxn10o.—The Toledo Board of 
Trade and the Toledo Convention and 
Visitors Bureau have sent out 2,500 invi- 
tations to the forty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association here Sept. 14-16. The 
Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation will hold its summer meeting in 
conjunction with the convention. 

Before the opening of the main con- 
vention session on the morning of Sept. 
15, E. C. Dreyer, of St. Louis, will pre- 
side over a meeting to discuss the gov- 
ernment’s new feed reserve storage pro- 
gram and other related subjects. Austin 
W. Carpenter, president of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants, and 
W. D. Flemming, manager of the North- 
west Feed Association, are also sched- 
uled to speak at the meeting. 

E. H. Sexauer, president of the na- 
tional group, will deliver the keynote 
address at the Sept. 15 morning session. 
L. G. Bradstock, president of the Ohio 
association, is also listed on the program. 

Philip O’Brien, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, is scheduled to 
speak at a luncheon meeting Sept. 15 
sponsored by the National Grain Trade 
Council. F. Peavey Heffelfinger, of Min- 
neapolis, chairman of the council, will 
preside. 

Conferences on wage and hour regu- 
lations and on warehouse problems are 
scheduled with experts in various fields 
affected taking part in the discussions. 

Hugh A. Butler, United States sena- 
tor from Nebraska, is scheduled to ad- 
dress the convention during the morning 
session of Sept. 16. Business sessions 
and elections will conclude the last day’s 
sessions. 


Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo 


Blade, will be guest speaker at the con- 
vention banquet scheduled for the eve- 
ning of Sept. 16. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMY WILL BUY FLOUR 
FOR CCC CAMPS SEPT. 2 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Army Quartermas- 
ter, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, 
will open bids on Sept. 2 for 370,538 lbs 
of hard wheat flour for use at Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps. The flour is 
to be delivered between Sept. 8 and 27, 
and is to be packed in new single cotton 
sacks, with the exception of 12,740 lbs in 
new double sacks. 

On Sept. 3 bids will be considered on 
6,000,246 Ibs of type “A” hard wheat 
flour, to be packed in new single cottons, 
with deliveries slated for between Sept. 
15 and Dee. 15. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. McKEAN TO REPRESENT 
MIDLAND MILLING CO. 


Kansas Crty, Mo.— Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, announces the 
appointment of John McKean, Cleveland, 
as sales representative for the major 
part of the state of Ohio and a defined 
section of western Pennsylvania. Mr. 
McKean already has assumed his new 
duties. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NAMES PITTSBURGH REPRESENTATIVE 
The Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, announces appointment of Frank 
Maranowski to represent it in Pittsburgh 
territory. Mr. Maranowski has long 
been associated with the flour trade in 
Pittsburgh, where he makes his home. 











Planning the forty-fifth annual meeting of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association scheduled for Sept. 14-16 at Toledo, Ohio, are these Toledo 
Board of Trade members. Seated are G. R. Forrester, left, president of the 
Board of Trade and operator of the G. R. Forrester Co., and S. L. Rice, vice 
President of the national group and president of the Rice Grain Co. Standing, 
left to right, are A. C. Hoffman, convention treasurer and manager of Sheets 
Elevator Co.; A, E. Schultz, convention secretary; M. H. Faulring, general 
chairman and Toledo manager of Archer-Daniels Midland Co.; and John W. 
Luscombe, entertainment chairman and of the Southworth Grain Co. 


INCLUSION OF MILLS IN 
PRIORITY PLAN SEEN 


Simpler OPM Order on Kepairs and Main- 
tenance, Embracing Possibly 26 In- 
dustries, Expected at Any Time 

Wasuineton, D. C.—A new plan for 
administering the program for industrial 
maintenance and repairs according to a 
preferential rating system has_ been 
drafted by the Office of Production Man- 
agement, and Herman Fakler, Washing- 
ton representative of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, reports without spe- 
cific assurance that he has “good reason 
to expect” that the milling industry will 
be included in this new general order. It 
is believed that the new plan will em- 
brace a much larger list of industries 
than the nine included in the original list, 
which involved administrative difficulties. 
Issuance of the new order is expected at 
any time now. 

Approval of this new procedure would 
end the shut-down of all activities under 
the priorities order issued Aug. 8. The 
shut-down was occasioned by a flood of 
applications from most of the 150,000 
firms affected by the order. The OPM 
had not anticipated how far-reaching the 
order would be, it was reported. 

The new order may apply to more than 
the nine original industries, possibly as 
many as the 26 groups urged for inclu- 
sion in the program in the civilian allo- 
cation program originally proposed by 
Office of Price Administration and Civil- 
ian Supply. 

The new system would be highly sim- 
plified, providing for publication of the 
order and rating, naming the affected in- 
dustries and materials and permitting 
all firms connected with those industries 
automatically to serve copies of the order 
on their suppliers without further con- 
tact with Washington. 

Then the supplier and the producer of 
repair and maintenance parts and the 
purchaser of such parts would file affida- 
vits with OPM and other records certify- 
ing to the need for the goods involved. 

But no formal action would be neces- 
sary in advance of taking advantage of 
the preference rating, thus speeding up 
operations. 

Industries originally affected were air 
lines, explosives manufacturers, metal 
plants, mines, public protection and pub- 
lic and private utilities services, rail- 
roads, coke converters, and common car- 
riers other than railroads. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PARTY FOR BEMIS CLUBS 
Cuicaco, Int.—The “20 Year Club” 
of the Chicago office of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. joined with the same organization 





of the Indianapolis plant for a summer 
party held at the Lake Shore Country 
Club, Indianapolis, on Aug. 21. The 
“Old Timers” engaged in a baseball game 
and other sports in the afternoon fol- 
lowed by a dinner in the evening. C. D. 
Alexander, manager of the Indianapolis 
plant, made the arrangements for the 
party, which was enjoyed by 40 members 
of the Indianapolis staff and four from 
Chicago. The latter included Harvey 
W. Clements, R. A. Irwin, H. J. Gaert- 
ner and Miss B. J. Scheurer. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN STORAGE LEASED 

Superior, Wis.—The Bunge Grain Co. 
has leased grain storage space in the 
Omaha railroad merchandise dock at 
Itasca. Approximately 100,000 bus of 
grain storage is involved. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


& 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!!'":% 








‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 21%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


Display Want 
All Want Ads cash with order. 





























v v v 
SITUATIONS WANTED BROKERS WANTED 
+ i, Vv 
COMPETENT MILLER, 39, GOOD MILL- 
wright, wants position as second. West 
preferred. Member of A.O.M. Address 


5162, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


POSITION AS MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL, 
very good references, steady job wanted. 
Am now employed, but wish to change. 
Address 5164, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CAPABLE MILLER DESIRES POSITION, 
can take charge of mill. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced both hard and soft wheat, and 
milling for bakers and family trade. Ad- 
dress Box 705, Prosser, Washington. 


POSITION WANTED—BY THOROUGHLY 
experienced miller; have real knowledge 
in getting high class results, low costs and 
maintenance in plants. Address 5165, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALES REPRE- 
sentative in northern Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan selling feed or flour or both. Experi- 
enced and young. Deferred. Now engaged 
in business. Address 5188, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











POSITION WANTED AS SALESMANAGER 
or salesman in New England, 15 years ex- 
perience selling flour to bakers and jobbers; 
also flour and feed to grain dealers. Can 
furnish Al references of all kinds. Address 
5181, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SALES REPRE- 
sentative in northeastern Pennsylvania; 

* experienced selling flour and feed; bakery 
and wholesale trade; clean record of ac- 
complishment; married man of a family, 
in good health, with the energy to carry 
on aggressively, Salary and expenses, Ad- 
dress 5189, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

ARE YOU A PROGRESSIVE MILLER, 
with confidence in the quality of your 
products? If, why not let me _ introduce 
your line in Washington, D. C., a market 
of 1,100,000 population, enjoying the high- 
est per capita income in the U. S. Several 
mills active here, one of which I was with 
for ten years. Trade relations unequalled 
by other mill representatives. My record 
will confirm above statement. Age 38, mar- 
ried; salary. Address 5174, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Attention BROKERS! 


800-bbl, quality Spring Wheat Mill 
wants aggressive brokers, Central and 
Eastern States. Address 5187, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














HELP WANTED 
SR mR, . 


WANTED—MAN FOR SECOND MILLER 


with small mill in small town. Address 
5167, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED—FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN 
to sell grocers and feed dealers. Also, 
salesman selling feed to farmers. Address 
5166, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 

WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—125 BBL MODERN N. & M. 
flour mill; good buildings; mill siding; 
three railroads; 15,000 bu elevator. Located 
in good wheat section northern Ohio, Bar- 
gain price. J. M. Zeigler, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

















Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Aug. 23, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore 2. cccces ° ° es 
MEET eo e* ws 
Buffalo ..... ee s 64 oa 
MEORE cccvsccvccs 376 oe -“ 
SPE. ic aes teeees o* _ 97 
eee as 4 as 
BORE cccccsises e $a 
Philadelphia ..... cx 
| PP rr -s 
rr ee os 
ER pe s-0 48 21,737 384 68 97 
Aug. 16, 1941 . 22,989 282 136 107 
Aug. 24, 1940 . 15,946 385 2,412 1,208 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 


principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 23, in tons, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
Minneapolis eos . 7,725 7,575 
Kansas City 2,375 1,175 5,025 2,975 
Philadelphia 420 420 er rr 
Milwaukee .... 40 80 2,860 2,880 





76 MADISON AVENUE 


VITAMIN ASSAYS— ANALYSES 


FOR FLOUR MILLERS—BAKERS 


LABORATORY OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street a ; ; 
uorometric and 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 


Biological, Chemical, 
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CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for May are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 6,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

For June, 1941, 969 companies report 1,104 mills, of which 87, with daily capacity of 
32,598 bbls, were idle. Of the 1,104 mills which reported detailed production data at the 
biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,060 accounted for 105,608,245 bbls of the total wheat 
flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 272.4 lbs per bbl of flour in June, 272.5 in May, 272.6 in 
April, 272.4 in March, 272.2 in February, 272.2 in January, 1941, 272.4 in December, 272.7 in 
November, 273 in October, 273 in September, 273.4 in August, and 274.6 in July, 1940. 

The offal reported amounted to 78.2 lbs per bbl of flour in June, 78.6 in May, 78.5 in April, 
78.3 in March, 78.1 in February, 78.3 in January, 1941, 78.3 in December, 78.7 in November, 78.9 
in October, 79.2 in September, 79.4 in August, and 80.2 in July, 1940. 





Cc Production =~ Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1941— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
a 1,104 38,818,781 8,551,625 669,140,516 580,457 58.9 
BO wiweecess 1,106 39,044,639 8,595,895 675,410,877 582,373 56.8 
BOOT cccccsce 1,100 40,899,012 9,001,951 706,943,556 581,799 69.5 
March ....... 1,100 39,791,630 8,763,643 686,550,677 581,943 57.9 
February ..... 1,097 36,574,699 8.063,113 630,123,999 581,818 60.3 
January ..... 1,085 39,999,943 8,817,984 690,728,367 584,488 58.0 
1940— 
December 1,074 39,077,751 8,165,733 639,306,276 587,484 55.6 
November .... 1,076 39,706,888 8,736,271 687,760,399 591,464 59.1 
October ...... 1,079 45,319,131 9,959,829 785,827,575 589,544 62.6 
September 1,081 42,267,670 9,288,209 735,441,235 591,143 65.5 
August ...... 1,084 40,474,213 8,881,334 705,136,999 591,193 55.6 
TGF ccccvcess 1,114 38,920,968 8,504,400 681,823,228 593,130 55.1 
TUMO  ccccccce 1,090 35,078,829 7,681,782 614,992,136 593,768 61.7 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 772 IDENTICAL MILLS* 
Per ct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
7-—Production—, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per bbl per bbl oper- 
1941— ground, bus flour, bbls’ offal, lbs pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 
0 eee er eee 37,116,491 8,188,294 637,814,947 540,376 272.0 77.9 60.6 
BT ccceucesecses 37,524,996 8,272,371 647,239,312 543,451 272.2 78.2 68.5 
BE cvevevesecas 39,286,720 8,657,664 677,479,346 543,307 272.3 78.3 61.3 
BEOFOR ccc cccvccce 38,218,533 8,427,751 657,486,771 543,512 272.1 78.0 59.6 
February ........ 35,109,843 7,750,006 602,980,701 543,717 271.8 77.8 62.0 
FOMGRTF ccesccess 38;405,922 8,477,310 661,134,090 547,352 271.8 78.0 59.45 


*These mills produced 102,126,085 bbls of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 
bbls), as shown by the preliminary report of the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, and 
accounted for 95.8% of the wheat flour reported for June, 1941. (8,551,625 bbls). 


During 
June, 1941, 58 mills with capacity of 29,989 bbls were idle. 





WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS 


The Department of Commerce reports the following statistics on stocks of wheat 
and wheat flour held by mills at the close of the quarterly period ending June 30, 1941. 
Reports were received from 841 milling concerns owning or operating 1,001 mills. These 
mills accounted for 93.3% of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 bbls) as shown 
by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939. Of the 841 concerns report- 
ing, 21 held no stocks of wheat or flour on June 30, 1941. Data on stocks as of March 31, 
1941, and Dec. 31 and Sept. 30, 1940, are presented for comparison. Wheat and wheat flour 
stocks held by mills on June 30 and March 31, 1941, and Dec. 31 and Sept. 30, 1940: 

















c 1941 — + 1940 + 

June 30 March 31 Dec. 31 Sept. 30 
Number of milling concerns reporting......... 841 837 762 770 
Number of mills represented .........eeee0e0% 1,001 997 922 930 
Daily capacity in barrels of wheat flour....... 564,529 568,079 563,885 569,064 
Per cent of United States wheat flour output... *93.3 *94.1 91.7 $92.0 
Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
Wet WHE COONND kai 6c vince cS Ch cere redecde 129,155,215 106,825,283 139,135,712 178,046,640 
Crees Ber TD ooo ccivacevasersenssndses 91,166,414 76,365,980 100,357,671 133,007,407 
DCC - Ge WINE. ive cccnrcavesxednesssaes 37,988,801 30,459,303 38,778,041 45,039,233 

In mills and mill elevators attached to mills, 

ETT POLE Tee TE OTe OTT TTT TT ee 87,591,620 72,150,757 97,480,038 122,653,558 
Ce: TF GD ois dd koi cc nd taceesviéucdes 63,326,774 54,298,424 74,348,394 96,131,151 
S- Te GEE» nck ckcctscncueséiceceeges 24,264,846 17,852,333 23,131,644 26,522,407 

Im a8) otter positions, total... ccsicescccssecs 41,563,595 34,674,526 41,655,674 55,393,082 

Ce. WH TT. COGN 6.6.5 4 6a 6060 icv nenwes 27,839,640 22,067,556 26,009,277 36,876,256 

IM COUMETY CIOVEACOES 6c cccasiccvecees 3,277,799 4,230,946 5,544,920 6,257, 928 

In public terminal elevators .......... 5,012,688 3,166,544 6,330,853 8,787,144 

In private terminal elevators{t........ 3,856,687 1,690,435 3,166,556 7,669,573 

In transit and bought to arrive........ 15,692,466 12,979,631 10,966,948 14,161,611 

Stored for Othere, tetMle...sccccgesescsces 13,723,955 12,606,970 15,646,397 18,516,826 

Wheat flour stocks held by mills— Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 
In mills, public and private warehouses 

and in transit—sold and unsold—totals.. 4,000,876 3,922,674 4,409,338 4,601,343 


*Based on the total output (111,368,727 bbls) of wheat flour as shown by the returns 
of the Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1939. tBased on the total output (105,273,951 bbls) 
of wheat flour as shown by the returns of the Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1937. fNot 
attached to mills. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicayo 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Aug. 23, and corresponding date of a 
year ago: 

7—Wheat— -——Corn——, 


o—Rye—7> -—Barley— 


-—Oats—, 
1941 1940 1941 





1941 1940 1941 1940 1940 1941 19140 
WPGMMMOTO 2. cccccccecs 8,519 1,016 401 2 15 24 155 1 2 2 
p eee eeeerrre re 9,687 4,492 7,035 455 1,119 603 2,535 1,291 246 430 
BNE, ok be cnevtaws os 359. 70 288 ee 78 203 % 97 ee 
CHIGRHD .vccccccccceses 15,450 16,189 89,734 5,969 4,744 1,208 3,686 1,074 382 471 
pe BERET E LEE os as 193 oe os wn ee 199 ee . 
oP Prerrreer  eee 180 210 2 2 6 5 2 3 210 240 
po eereree ree ee 25,989 18,145 1,168 1,273 196 300 1,339 2,033 341 731 
Wort Worth .....cccees 12,560 11,402 454 51 132 154 5 9 $22 13 
Galveston .....sceseeee 5,359 1,911 se ee i* oe : .e 
Fiutchime@onm ..cescccsecs 11,128 9,338 ee oe os = ae * 
ee, ee 3,071 2,740 1,285 258 704 566 170 222 oe . 
eS eee 40,837 42,326 1,410 960 129 4 279 355 144 1 
Milwaukee .........+-+ 3,029 1,393 1,423 950 315 71 583 678 410 1,290 
BRIMMOOMONS. osc ccccccs 35,834 16,458 3,808 3,262 1,766 1,471 4,135 2,536 2,960 4,575 
New Orleans .......... 2,084 111 232 99 ee 214 ae ) | os e 
ae. ee er 553 ad 133 109 12 7 44 125 47 3 
BEE . oe cc resvscis - 34 ve 177 os Se es oe ee ++ 
CTE «54.06 800602 beese’s 14,972 10,900 6,787 8,644 289 53 162 217 135 17 
Peer 1,460 1,183 184 175 oe 129 = - 77 155 
Philadelphia .......... 1,897 649 256 21 68 10 98 4 2 1 
BE. TD ccc cviccccve 8,087 8,676 1,036 393 368 160 11 19 25 4 
ae. ere ee 1,380 1,202 1,105 1,202 255 302 48 26 50 26 
St. JeMOPN 2. csccvecsess 6,721 6,552 883 736 206 121 7 14 16 2 
WHEGMIOR ccc wcvececece 8,361 5,090 a” Nee 2 ee 3 0 19 . 
CREE Ba snsccecenesets 400 os 359 ve 16% ¢* a 
RO. V6 vedi cceteseens “xs 711 214 - 204 “ 246 2 
oo! eT eh 217,648 161,131 37,232 25,280 10,487 5,726 18,465 8,813 5,485 8,013 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


ee Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We male a high-grade pure 
nter rye flour 
Ask for ‘male and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGCA, WIS. 








e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








[. o B8 


GLUTEN Fl FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comely | in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DalILy 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Rolled oats advancing in price 
following higher levels for grain. Increase 
amounts to 10c bbl over a week ago. Demand 


improving. Rolled oats $3.05 per 80-lb bag, 
jute, delivered, Montreal. 
Montreal: With approach of fall, buyers 


of rolled oats and oatmeal becoming more 
active. Higher prices also acting as a stimu- 
lant. Price up l10c bag over a week ago; 
rolled oats $3.05 per 80-lb bag, delivered, 
mixed cars, Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade moderately good; de- 
mand will increase with colder weather; no 
new export business confirmed; supplies re- 
main light; prices advanced reflecting in- 
crease in cost of all grades. Rolled oats in 
80-lb sacks, $3.15 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted. on 
Aug. 25 at $2.95 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages $1.85 per case; 48-oz packages $2. 





Corn Millers’ Package Differentials 

Following are the package differentials 
established by the American Corn Millers 
Federation, effective August 6, 1941: 

COTTON 

*Charge per bbl over bulk price for han- 
dling and packing buyer’s new and used 
packages, per bbl. 








Weight, Number 
lbs Kind to bbl aa 
100 Cotton | eee ee 2 Sis 
98 Cotton $ .05 under basis. 2 ne 
96 Cotton .10 under basis. 2 “~ 
50 Cotton .15 over basis... 4 -04 
49 Cotton .10 over basis... 4 -04 
48 Cotton Same as basis.. 4 -04 
25 Cotton .30 over basis... 8 .08 
24 Cotton -15 over basis... 8 -08 
20 Cotton .35 over basis... 10 -10 
12 Cotton .45 over basis... 16 -16 
10 Cotton .70 over basis... 20 .20 
9 Cotton .40 over basis... 20 .20 
6 Cotton .85 over basis... 32 .24 
5 Cotton 1.15 over basis... 40 .30 
3 Cotton 1.60 over basis... 64 -48 
2% Cotton 2.15 over basis... 80 -60 
50 Paper -05 over basis... 4 -04 
49 Paper Same as basis.. 4 .04 
48 Paper .05 under basis. 4 .04 
25 Paper -15 over basis... 8 -08 
24 Paper .05 over basis... 8 .08 
20 Paper .25 over basis... 10 .10 
12 Paper .25 over basis... 16 .16 
10 Paper .50 over basis... 20 .20 
9 Paper .20 over basis... 20 -20 
6 Paper .55 over basis... 32 .24 
5 Paper .80 over basis... 40 -30 
3 Paper 1.20 over basis... 64 -48 
2% Paper 1.65 over basis... 80 -60 
2 Paper 1.85 over basis... 96 72 
1% Paper 2.45 over basis... 128 .85 
1 Paper 4.15 over basis>.. 200 1.30 
196 Wood 1.00 over basis ...... 25 
200 Wood 1.10 over basis....... 25 
140 Jute Same as basis.. 1.4 
100 Jute -10 over basis.. 2 
98 Jute .05 over basis.. 2 
96 Jute Same as basis.. 2 swe 
Additional 
per bbl 
Outside jute envelopes (2 to bbl)...... 45c 
Outside jute envelopes (4 to bbl)...... 60c 
Outside cotton envelopes (2 to bbl).... 50c 
Outside fiber containers (4 to bbl)..... 45c 
Outside paper envelopes (4 to bbl). 35c 
Outside paper envelopes (8 to bbl)..... 50c 
Per bbl 
Charge for handling and packing buy- 
er’s outside paper, cotton, or jute, 
OUVOIONES occ cccccccccccseseccsevesses 10c 
Charge for handling and packing buy- 
er’s fiber CartOns ....ccccccccccvccces 15c 


1. Charges for packing in buyer's new bags 
should apply to all contracts booked on bulk 
basis for shipment in buyer's new bags. 

2. All bulk contracts should be booked 
basis 100 Ibs net. If shipments are made in 
buyer’s bags, an allowance should be made 
by seller for 4 lbs meal saved in packing 
sizes taking 196 lbs meal, and 8 lbs meal 
saved in packing sizes taking 192 lbs, and 
20 lbs saved in packing sizes taking 180 
lbs. All adjustments to be made on basis of 
contract price of meal. 

3. If mill is required to buy new bags for 
buyer’s account when contract is booked 
basis bulk, then the invoice price of the 
corn products should be the bulk price, to 
which should be added the current market 
price of 1,000-bag lots of a 100-lb cotton 
bag, plus the current small lot printing dif- 
ferential plus the differentials for other 
packages as provided below. 

4. All transportation costs on all ship- 
ments of buyer’s packages to the mill, in- 
cluding freight, express, cartage or special 
handling in transit should be paid by the 
buyer. Where mending is necessary actual 
expense involved should be charged by the 
seller. 

5. Package sizes not provided for in the 
schedule should not be used. 

6. Extra eharges assessed by the bag com- 
panies for printing lots of less than 1,000 
private brand bags should be charged to the 
buyer. 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
St. Louis on Aug. 25, in tons. This is the 
short side of contracts only, there being an 
equal number of tons open on the long side. 
St. Louis St. Louis *St. Louis 





Bran Shorts Midds. 

REE ccccvarece vs oe eee 300 
September ....... 100 2,600 200 
oo er 200 3,500 400 
November ........ 500 5,100 100 
December ........ 100 5,700 100 
0 PS Eee rece 100 3,400 ‘ 
Pee ee 1,000 20,300 1,100 


*Delivered in Chicago. 


MANY OUTSTANDING 


MILLING AND GRAIN CONCERNS 
Are Customers Of This Bank 


Throughout the Middle West—and in other 
sections as well—are such concerns that use 


the services of the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS. 


Many of these relationships have extended 


over a long period of years and have proven 


mutually satisfactory. 


We invite new milling and grain accounts on 


the basis of our experience, and ability to 


serve their specialized requirements. 


Ww 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


iy a I RIN, i. oes bade ks Ke bow ens eee nie $4,904, 187 
Capital Deposited in U. &.............cccccccsccces 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders . pentereee's 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance ee . Chicago 
Hurt Buildin - Atlanta, Ga. 


Royal Bank | Building - - Montreal 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


* 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


$1.00 per year 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales by mills in Southwest 
reached 56% of capacity, compared with 
117% previous week and 93% year ago; 
amounted to more than activity in mill 
offices would indicate, but persistent inquiry 
from moderate buyers apparently fruitful 
enough to bring up volume, 

Attention of buyers focused on “freezing 
bill,” now vetoed, which if passed would 
have been somewhat bullish. Washington de- 
velopments have far more influence upon 
buyers than anything cropwise, now that 
volume of wheat well established. 

Family business somewhat heavier than 
normal, Consumer buying heavier, it is be- 
lieved, with an evident trend toward hoard- 
ing. Buying not as large as that of two years 
ago, but greater than usually expected at 
this time of year. 

Clear becoming somewhat more plentiful, 
with demand easing off at the same time. 
Export business routine, or worse, with buy- 
ing of a fortnight ago taking edge off de- 
mand. 

Quotations, Aug. 23: established brands 
family flour $6.40@6.65, bakers short patent 
$5.50@5.75, 95% $5.35@5.60, straight $5.25@ 
5.50; first clear $3.85@4.10, second clear $3.60 
@3.80, low grade $3.40@3.55. 

Of the mills reporting, 7 reported domes- 
tic business fair, 8 quiet, 3 slow and 8 dull 


Oklahoma City: With sales ranging from 
50 to 230%, average for all mills in state 99%, 
compared with 69% previous week. Bakers 
took approximately 80% of bookings. No 
foreign buyers in market. Operation aver- 
aged 75%, compared with 64% the previous 
week, Prices advanced. Quotations, Aug. 23: 
hard wheat short patent $6.40@7.25, soft 
wheat short patent $6.40@7.25, standard 
patent $6.10@6.85, bakers extra fancy $5.65 
@5.70, bakers short patent $5.50@5.55, bak- 
ers standard $5.45@5.50. 

Omaha: Trade slowed down as many 
prospective buyers backed away on a little 
weakness in wheat, Sales for week ranged 
from 75 to 90% of capacity. No special 
feature to the trade, which was largely small 
orders to bakers and jobbers. Directions 
generally for prompt shipment on balance 
of contracts and mills operated six to seven 
days, producing 30,600 bbls. Not much change 
in prices. Quotations, Aug. 23: family fancy 
short patent $5.90@6.15, standard patent 
$5.50@5.65; bakers’ short patent $5.40@5.55. 

Wichita: Prices about steady; sales from 
50@70%, directions from 75@85%. 

utchinson: Business dull. Inquiry lim- 
aan and new bookings negligible. Shipping 
directions fairly satisfactory. 

Salina: Inquiry very good, however, the 
bookings few in number as buyers’ ideas are 
under mill quotations in most cases, Ship- 
ping directions very slow. Prices practically 
unchanged from one week ago. 

Texas: Somewhat less activity in demand 
with sales off; apparently no round lots as 
during last week, Volume new business gen- 
erally 60@75% of capacity, though some 
large units below this. Outlet about all in 
home territory. Operations probably average 
around 60% of capacity, though some mills 
running 100% and behind in filling shipping 
directions. Prices about unchanged, but ad- 
vance in millfeeds helpful. Quotations, Aug. 
22: family flour 48's, extra high patent $6.45 
@6.75, high patent $5.95@6.25, standard bak- 
ers, 98's $5.50@6, first clears, sacked $4.70 
@4.80, del. Texas com, pts. or Galveston 
domestic rate. 

THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills report a 
rather eaet week, in comparison with pre- 
vious heavy activity. New sales dropped to 
about 70% of capacity, against 110% a week 

er and 169 a year ago. 

be "the F anig millers very well satisfied 
with present conditions. Prices held firmly. 
All companies seem to have good backlog of 
business on books and now want more ship- 
ping directions. Improvement in this respect 
seems to be developing; this applies to both 
the baking and family trades. Mills that 
cater to the latter have done a nice business 
recently, and probably have more unfilled 
orders than a year ago. 

Seems to be unlimited inquiry for clears, 
but mills have very little to offer and are 
unable to satisfy demand. Under circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that spread be- 
tween clears and patents has narrowed con- 
siderably. At times, it is even possible to get 
practically patent basis for quick shipment 
clears, This situation has been brought about 
by bakers using a higher ash _ flour, thus 
cutting down output of clears. Small, scat- 
tered sales for export * Cuba and South 

merican buyers reported. 
oe Aug. 26: established brands of 
family patent $6.55@7.15, spring first patent 
$6@6.25, standard patent $5.75@5.90, fancy 
clear $5.35@5.50, first clear $5.20@5.30, second 
clear $4.05@4.15, whole wheat $5.45@6.55, 
graham standard $4.75@5. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation Aug. 26: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (two mills), Northwest- 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, 
Durum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell- 
Miller, Washburn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and 
Whole Wheat. 


Interior Mills: Decided lack of interest; 


one miller said buyers were holding off pend- 


ing presidential action on the freezing bill; 
no doubt nearby wants fully covered and 
trade waiting to see what will happen next; 
meantime, shipping directions continue only 
fair, keeping millfeed scarce; market on 
latter very strong and limited offerings 
snapped up eagerly at advanced levels; more 
speculative than consumer demand, however, 
according to some, 


Duluth: Quotations, Aug. 23: first patent 
$6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $5.80. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Demand slowed up considerably 
last week. There was the usual steady but 
scattered small lot buying of one and two 
cars, many for filling in purposes, but users 
as a whole showed little interest. Most buyers 
apparently have their requirements pretty 
well covered for the next few months. Fam- 
ily flour, however, picked up some and prices 
were higher. Sales more numerous and de- 
liveries heavy. Quotations, Aug. 23: spring 
top patent $5.70@6.20, standard patent $5.55 
@6.05, first clear $5@5.40, second clear $3.95 
@4.50, family flour $7.70@7.85; hard winter 
short patent $5.40@5.85, 95% patent $5.20@ 
5.60, first clear $4.40@4.80; soft winter short 
patent $5.30@5.70, standard patent $5.20@ 
5.50, first clear $4.40@4.85. 


St. Louis: Buying off sharply. However, 
one or two mills report some very good 
bookings for family and bakery trade. Usual 
car lot sales fair. Shipment for prompt to 
120 days. Hard wheat clears in fair demand 
while soft variety show a great improvement 
over recent weeks. Jobbers advise buying off 
sharply from previous week. Shipping direc- 


tions improved. Quotations, Aug. 23: soft 
wheat, short patent $5.65@6.55, straight 
$4.95@5.35, first clear $4.15@4.55; hard 


wheat, short patent $4.95@5.65, 95% $4.80@ 
5.30, first clear $3.85@4.25; spring wheat, top 
patent $5.15@5.65, standard patent $5@5.40, 
first clear $4.70@5.15. 


Toledo: Apparently there has not been 
such a precipitate rush in soft wheat flour 
trades as has been the case with hard wheat 
flours, more particularly in baking trades. 
This indicates that buying will be spread 
out over a longer period. Meantime, price 
of wheat has been working steadily, with 
some lapses, toward the loan basis; those 
who have failed to buy will have to pay 
higher prices. No big buying movement in 
soft wheat flour and most selling has been 
for immediate or comparatively near-by re- 
quirements. Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat 
26c, rate points to New York, has now 
worked up to 6% @7c under Chicago Septem- 
ber future, as compared with 11@12c under 
short time ago, and the bid Aug. 22 was 
$1.05% @1.06. Quotations, Aug. 22: soft win- 
ter wheat standard patent $5.15@5.30, locally 
made springs, high gluten $6.20, bakers 
patent $6; hard winter wheat, bakers patent 
$5.90. 


Cincinnati: Prices remain unchanged, with 
the demand continuing slow and supplies 
ample. Quotations, spring short patent fam- 
ily $6.25@6.50, spring standard patent $5.75 
@6, spring first clear $5@5.25, hard winter 
short patent $5.75@6, hard winter, 95% pat- 
ent $5.25@5.50, hard winter first clear $4.50 
@4.75, soft winter short patent $5@5.25, soft 
winter, 95% patent $4.50@5, soft winter first 
clear $4@4.25. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The brisk buying of the last sev- 
eral weeks had the effect last week of soften- 
ing demand. A fair proportion of the trade 
fairly well protected for the next 60 to 90 
days and some as much as 120 days, so they 
allowed buying operations to drift and orders 
were well scattered and spotted. Some who 
were late in coming in on the recent buying 
wave placed orders and some of these were 
quite substantial, but buying as a whole was 
leisurely and conservative. Prices unchanged. 
Directions show a decided pick-up and pro- 
duction is expected to step up, relieving, 
among other things, a rather tight feed situ- 
ation. Spring first clears in very good de- 
mene. scarce and firm in price. Foreign trade 

ght. 

Quotations, Aug. 23: spring fancy patent 
$7.90@8.05 a bbl, top bakery patents $6.10@ 
6.25, standard patent $6.05@6.20, spring 
straights $5.95@6.10, spring first clears $5.25 
@5.35; soft winter short patent $6.40@6.50, 
pastry $5.30@5.40. 

Boston: New sales only moderate, but 
slightly ahead of last week. Market fluctua- 
tions not of suffiicent scope to interest those 
who have failed to book ahead to any ex- 
tent, so buying is largely on a hand-to-mouth 


basis. Jobbers have taken on a _ limited 
amount, but in the main it was only for 
stock replacement. Size of commitments 


small, usually minimum car lots, with spring 
patents again holding the edge over other 
types. Family sales are in for a little atten- 
tion and some business has been done ahead 
of a 15c advance, but activity still affected 
by warm weather. Baking trade accounts for 
only a small part of the total volume and 
their individual commitments small. Shipping 
directions moderately good. Mill quotations 
unchanged to slightly higher. Quotations, 
Aug. 22: spring high glutens $6.60@6.70, 
short patents $6.45@6.55, standard patents 
$6.25@6.35, first clears $5.95@6.05; south- 
western short patents $6.20@6.30, standard 
patents $6.05@6.15; Texas short patents $6.25 
@6.40, standard patents $6.15@6.25; soft 
winter patents $5.55@5.65, straights $5.35@ 
5.50, clears $5.20@5.35. 

Baltimore: Quotations unchanged as de- 
mand continues about steady; receipts, 20,391 
bbls, a decrease of 1,367 bbls from the pre- 


vious week. Quotations, Aug. 23: spring first 
patent $5.95@6.20, standard $5.70@5.90, hard 
winter short patent $5.60@5.80, 95% $5.40@ 
5.65, soft winter short patent $5.85@6.55, 
straight $4.65@5. 


Philadelphia: General undertone of the 
market easy. Buyers lacked confidence and 
were hesitating, looking for bargains in most 
cases. Inquiry limited to small lots, particu- 
larly where offerings available at concessions. 
Most grades show comparatively little net 
change, aside from spring standard, which is 
easier. Quotations, Aug. 23: spring wheat 
short patent $6@6.15 bbl, std. patent $5.85@ 
6, first spring clear $5.50@5.65; hard winter 
short patent $5.85@6, 95% $5.70@5.85; soft 
winter straights, $4.75@5.20. 


New York: Business slackened to limited 
proportions as buyers temporarily lost in- 
terest in quantity purchases. The only sales 
reported in single-to-few-car lots with ship- 
ment 30@120 days. Most mills made a con- 
cession for September delivery and on this 
basis, prices more attractive, but in general, 
business stagnant and without feature. The 
price range between spring and Kansas 
standard patents practically parallel with the 
result that springs are in better demand, 
while Texas high glutens are, generally, 
above Kansas; thus giving them little call. 
Among cake grades, easterns are at the low 
end of the range, and although Pacific Coast 
prices competitive with those from other 
sections, the tremendous cut in sailings and 
curtailment of space on east bound ships, 
make them very difficult to obtain. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 23: spring high glutens $6@6.40, 
standard patents $5.80@6.10, clears $5.60@ 
5.80; Texas high glutens $5.80@6.10; Kansas 
high glutens $5.85@6, 95’s $5.70@5.90; soft 
winter straights $5.25@5.60. 


Pittsburgh: Improved demand, with book- 
ings ranging from single cars to round lots 
of 600@800 bbls. Market showed considerable 
firmness toward Close of week. Prices practi- 
cally unchanged. Nearly all types booked, 
with all users buying rather freely. Most 
business handled within 30- to 60-day range. 
Bakers reported better demand, indicating 
that the price advance of goods did not affect 
sales. Directions much improved, with speci- 
fications freely given. Both spring wheat and 
hard winter flours in demand. Sales of soft 
winters and clears materially improved. 
Family demand active. Quotations, Aug. 23: 
spring wheat short patent $6.15@6.40, stand- 
ard patent $5.95@6.20; hard winter short 
patent $5.90@6.15, standard patent $5.75@ 
5.85, low protein hard winter standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6; soft winters $4.30@4.50, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Buying activity limited last 
week to small quantities, with little interest 
displayed in future deliveries. Southwestern 
hard winter was the best seller, with a little 
pickup reported in northern spring sales, 
Soft wheat flours very quiet. Heavy buying 
appeared to be over for a time. For the past 
month, practically, buying has been on a 
hand-to-mouth basis in very limited quanti- 
ties for routine needs. Directions good. Cake 
production and sales were good, bread was 
nominal, cracker was good and macaroni 
only fair. Prices unchanged to 5c bbl lower, 
drop occurring in Pacific coast flours. 

Quotations, Aug. 22: hard spring wheat, 
family patent $6.80@7.10, first patent $6.60 
@6.80, std. patent $6.30@6.55, fancy clear 
$5.80@6.05, first clear $5.55@5.75, second clear 
$5.05@5.30; hard winter wheat, family pat- 
ent $5.85@6.10, bakers short patent $5.60@ 
5.85, 95% 5.45@5.65, first clear $4.45@5.15, 
second clear $4.10@4.40; soft wheat short 
patent $6.20@6.70, straight $5.45@5.80, first 
clear $4.55@4.90. Prices on hard spring have 
been unchanged since Aug. 8, as have soft 
wheat prices, Other prices 5c bbl up. 


Atlanta: New business being done right 
along but without much volume—1,000 bbls 
here and there, with 5,000 bbls the limit. 
Blenders continue to step out. Sales of soft 
wheat short patent made for immediate and 
future delivery. A little soft wheat, 95% sold. 
Shipping directions all right. While some 
nice contracts being made with family trade, 
business generally slow. Majority taking what 
is needed for out-go. Deliveries slow to pretty 
good, picking up in some instances. Bakers 
buying but many content to “make ends 
meet.’”’ Round lot purchases scarce. Many 
prefer to stick to 500- and 1,000-bbl orders. 
Shipping directions fair to good. Prices un- 
changed to 20c higher. 

Quotations, Aug. 23: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.30@6.55, standard patent 
$6.05@6.45, straight $5.95@6.35; first bakery 
spring clear $5.90@6.15; hard winter wheat 
family short patent $6.50@6.60, fancy patent 
$6.10@6.20, standard patent $6.10@6.20, spe- 
cial or low grade $5.70@5.80; hard winter 
bakers short patent $5.80@6.30, standard 
patent $5.70@6.20, straight $5.60@6.10; low 
protein 95% $5.40@5.55, bulk; first clear 
$4.90@5.50, jutes, second clear $4.55@4.75, 
jutes; soft wheat family short patent $6.45 
@6.60, fancy patent $6.05@6.20, standard 
patent $6.05@6.20, special or low grade $5.65 
@5.80, 95% $6.20; soft wheat short patent, 
bulk basis $5.65@5.90; soft wheat, 95% $5.35 
@5.60; fancy cut-off $4.85@5, bulk; first 
clear $4.45@4.60, jutes, second clear $4.25@ 
4.40, jutes; Pacific Coast family short patent 
$7.15, fancy patent $6.75, standard patent 
$6.75, special or low grade $6.35; soft wheat, 
95% $5.05, bulk, c.if. South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports; self-rising flour quoted 25c higher. 


Nashville: Interest very light and sales 
on hand-to-mouth basis. Buyers not willing 
to book big lots for deferred shipment and 
bought only for immediate and nearby ship- 
ment. A few nearby mills, who had a little 
flour on the floor which they wanted to move, 
sold a few truck loads of flour in here at 
“distress prices’’ in order to move the flour. 
Jobbers, merchants and retailers bought in 
a limited way. However, they showed a little 


more interest and as their stocks are re-. 


ported to be very low, it is expected that 
they will book some big lots for their fall 
requirements as soon as cooler weather sets 
in. Cotton picking time has begun in the 
south and as this will make money more 
free, it should help improve flour business. 
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Bakers report sales as extremely good and 
several of the larger bakers bought flour 
this past week for deferred shipment as far 
as five and six months. They believe that 
these will prove to be “wise purchases’ even 
if they finally have to pay carrying charges 
as they now believe prices will be much 
higher by the time these contracts expire. 
Shipping directions on older contracts fair 
to good. Quotations, Aug. 23: soft winter 
short patent $6.25@6.85, 
$5.95@6.25, fancy patent $5.60@5.95, clears 
$5.30@5.60; hard winter wheat short patent 
$5.80@6.35, standard patent $5.45@5.80; 
spring wheat short patent $6.40@6.65, stand- 
ard patent $6.05@6.40. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets slowly getting back to 
a normal basis. Milling strike settled the 
middle of the week and mills began to re- 
sume operations Friday, Practically all going 
to full production by the first of next week, 
to catch up on deliveries on old contracts, 
New bookings continue light and in the ab- 
sence of any export business some of the 
mills working on export flour will not reopen 
as all the export business had been cleaned 
up before the strike. There is nothing new 
in the export picture. The Philippines only 
export market now open. Central and South 
American markets very restricted. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, Aug. 23: 
family patent $6.60@6.75, blue stem $5.90@ 
6, straight soft white $5.35@5.50, pastry 
$5.30@5.55, Dakota $6.40@6.65, Montana $6 
@6.15. 

Portland: Bookings only fair. Philippines 
came in toward close for small amounts, but 
Islands well stocked up, and have large 
amounts of flour coming. Space easy to get 
at $22.50 ton, unchanged, but buyers still 
out of market for large quantities. South 
American business light. Mills forced to can- 
cel some space during the strike and are 
now having difficulty replacing it. Space 
getting tighter each week in the South 
American trade. 

No inquiries from China for flour, either 
from Hongkong or north China. Export sub- 
sidies unchanged, 60c to Philippines and 
$1.35 to Americas. Quotations, Aug. 23: ex- 
port straights $4.45, f.a.s; f.o.b. mill, all 
Montana $5.70@5.90; bluestem bakers, un- 
bleached $5.65@5.85, bluestem bakers $5.50 
@5.70, Big Bend bluestem $5.45@5.65; cake 
$7.20@7.40, pastry $5.05@5.25, pie $5.05@ 
5.25; fancy hard wheat clears $5.20@5.40, 
whole wheat, 100% $5.20@5.40, graham $1.90 
@5.10, cracked wheat $4.90@5.10. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto: Mills did good business in spring 
wheat flour and now have substantial orders 
on books. Absence of any volume of export 
trade caused sellers to concentrate efforts on 
domestic market, with result that bakers and 
other large buyers are under contract. Un- 
fortunately, some business done at low prices, 
as competition for orders grew bitter at 
times and considerable cutting was done. 
Mill lists show no change since a week ago. 
Quotations, Aug. 23: top patents $5.15 bbl, 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.20, in 98’s jute, car 
lots, net cash, track, Toronto territory. 

Export business in spring wheat flour light. 
In Newfoundland a price war has been rag- 
ing during week and flour has been sold 
there by Canadian mills at low levels. All 
mills have not participated as some have 
refused to accept offers from that market. 
Outside of this activity, exporting trade has 
been quiet, with usual amount of business 
with West Indies. United Kingdom has done 
no further buying. No change in prices, Quo- 
tations, Aug. 23: vitaminized flour for export 
to the U. K, 26s 9d per 280 lbs, jute, f.o.b., 
Montreal seaboard, September shipment; 27s 
October. 

Winter wheat flour increasing rapidly in 
price, advancing 40@50c bbl. Business re- 
ported slow. Sellers say it is difficult to in- 
terest buyers at present level. However, 
biscuit manufacturers and others who use 
winters are covering needs quietly. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 23: $5.20@5.30 bbl, in second- 
hand jutes, basis Montreal; bulk lots $4.80@ 
4.90, in buyers’ bags for export. 

Winter wheat coming out a little better. 
Farmers’ ideas of value are $1 bu at the 
barn and mills are paying as high as $1.07 
bu for car lots at country points—an increase 
of 12c bu since a week ago. Grain of ex- 
cellent quality, but much being used as feed. 

Montreal: Domestic sales of spring wheat 
flour substantial and bakers now well cov- 
ered. Some contracting for 90 days, contrary 
to practice which had previously prevailed 
for 30-day contracts only. Competition for 
orders brought about this change. Prices 
about unchanged, but it is apparent that 
a good deal of cutting below lists has been 
going on. Quotations, Aug. 23: top patents 
$5.15 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.20, in 98-Ib 
jutes, car lots, net cash, track, Montreal. 

Export sales of spring wheat flour in all 
markets with exception of Newfoundland 
have been light. In Newfoundland, however, 
considerable activity; a fair amount of bus- 
iness although that country does not take 
great quantities at any time. Prices in that 
market have been slashed as a result of 
fierce competition for orders. No new export 
business from United Kingdom developed. 
Asking prices unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 
23: export patents, fortified with vitamin B:, 
for shipment to United Kingdom 26s 9d 280 
lbs, jute, f.0.b., Montreal seaboard, Septem- 
ber shipment; 27s October. 

Ontario winter wheat flour scarce. Wheat 
hard to get and prices climbing. Only lim- 
ited quantities of flour being sold, as it is 
getting too dear as compared with springs 
to attract much buying. Increase since a 
week ago amounts to 50c bbl. Quotations, 
Aug. 23: $5.20@5.30 bbl, in second-hand 
— car lots, net cash, Montreal freight 
basis, 


Winnipeg: Export business restricted to 
small lots for West Indies and Manila. No 
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Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

Spring first patent........... $5.70@ 6.20 $6.00@ 6.25 Perr. eee $5.15@ 5.65 $6.10@ 6.25 $6.00@ 6.40 $5.95@ 6.20 $6.00@ 6.15 $6.45@ 6.55 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.40@ 6.65 
Spring standard patent...... 5.55@ 6.05 5.75@ 5.90 osntbsece 5.00@ 56.40 6.05@ 6.20 5.80@ 6.10 5.70@ 5.90 5.85@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.35 5.75@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.40 
Spring first clear............. 5.00@ 5.40 5.20@ 5.30 asMeeve 4.70@ 5.15 5.25@ 6.35 5.60@ 5.80 ee ee 5.50@ 5.65 5.95@ 6.05 5.00@ 5.25 ee tee. 
Hard winter short patent.... 6.40@ 5.85 ....@.... 5.50@ 5.75 4.95@ 5.65 a ee 5.80@ 6.10 5.60@ 5.80 5.85@ 6.00 6.20@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.35 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.20@ 5.60 oe @.- 5.35@ 5.60 4.80@ 5.30 -@.. 5.70@ 5.90 5.40@ 5.65 5.70@ 5.85 6.05@ 6.15 5.25@ 5.50 5.45@ 5.80 
Hard winter first clear....... 4.40@ 4.80 -@.. 3.85@ 4.10 3.85@ 4.25 000 ot ewne re ere sean eas as coce@eeose Ter, Sere 4.50@ 4.75 ~— Per 
Soft winter short patent...... 5.30@ 5.70 02 @.. Pere 5.65@ 6.55 6.40@ 6.50 cava vase 5.85@ 6.55 ee Fae 5.55@ 5.65 5.00@ 5.25 6.25@ 6.85 
Soft winter straight.......... 5.20@ 5.50 -@.. oo@. 4.95@ 5.35 er. rere 5.25 5.60 *4.65@ 5.00 *4.75@ 5.20 5.35@ 5.60 4.50@ 5.00 5.95@ 6.25 
Soft winter first clear........ 4.40@ 4.85 ....@.... owettes 4.15@ 4.55 ~ re ee ee <vcaaeke ae er lee 5.20@ 5.35 4.00@ 4.25 5.30@ 5.60 
Rye flour, white............. 4.10@ 4.50 4.15@ 4.40 --@. --@ 4.80 o2+-@ 6.05 4.75@ 5.00 eee @ 4.55 oe @aeeee eet ee --@ 4.50 Pere 
Rye flour, dark..........++. 3.20@ 3.55 3.35@ 3.60 --@. -@ 4,10 +2++@ 4.85 er, Pee ocooee See -@.... . a @ 3.75 .@. 

ttSeattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisc Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... $6.60@6.75 $...@... rere $6.40@ 6.65 §....@.... Spring top patent{..$....@5.15 $....@5.20° Spring exports§ ......... 26s 9a bP 
Soft winter straight.. 5.356@5.50 ee pS eee 6.00@ 6.15 o¢08 enee Spring second pat.f.. .... @4.40 ....@4.70 Ontario 90% patentst...$5.20@5.30 
DATS cvccccccccece - 5.830@65.55 o@ cee Spring first clearf.. .... Ea 


*Includes near-by straights. 
[Tuesday prices. fttF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter 


wheat flour, **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 





confirmation of suggestion Russia was in- 
quiring for Canadian flour for shipment to 
Vladivostok. However, belief prevails that 
Russia may take fair amounts of Canadian 
and United States wheat or flour for the 
Pacific outpost, Last year inquiries were re- 
ceived early in October. Domestic flour trade, 
however, continued on a fairly good scale as 
mills lifted hedges daily in the Winnipeg 
wheat pit, largely against bookings for de- 
ferred delivery. Prices unchanged for week. 
Quotations, Aug. 23: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.20 bbl., cottons; 
seconds $4.70; second patents to bakers $4.50 
car lots, basis jute 98’s; cottons 10c more. 


Vancouver: Hongkong buyers came into 
Canadian market looking for supplies, but 
very little business closed because of freight 
position. Chinese buyers interested in both 
straights and clears. On other hand, Shang- 
hai and Manila displayed very little interest 
and buying by the latter area was distinctly 
flat. Survey of freight market revealed that, 
outside of a monthly American mail freighter 
on which the space is divided up among the 
leading exporters, practically nothing avail- 
able for September loading here, Possibility, 
however, that a Filipino freighter may be 
put on berth here in next few weeks for 
Manila and Hongkong. 

Domestic hard wheat flour prices firmed 
10c, bringing cash car in jute 98's to $5.30 
for first patents and $5 for bakers patents. 
Demand fair and some good buying antici- 
pated during September and October. Ontario 
pastry flour continued to advance on reports 
of damage to winter crop and inability to 
get supplies. Quotations up 40c bbl, to bring 
cash price on first grade to $7.40 and on 
second grade to $7. Situation appeared to be 
settling down at end of the week. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Aug. 26 


Minneapolis: The edge seems to be off of 
the demand; toward the close of last week 
bran sold Chicago basis at $30.50, or, freight 
considered, $28 here; local mills have offers 
out on this basis, but no takers. Buyers evi- 
dently on fence and waiting to see what will 
happen. The shutting off of Canadian feed 
caused New England buyers to look to North- 
west for part of their supplies, and, with 
mill offerings very limited, prices advanced; 
result, apparently, has been a curtailment in 
consumer inquiry in mid-western territory, 
with mixers taking only enough to get along 
with. The opinion is expressed that Canadian 
feed is going into store rather than being 
consumed across the border, and that, later 
on, when this feed is released, it may break 
our own domestic markets; temporarily, cur- 
rent basis well above recent levels; bran and 
std. midds. $28, flour midds. $30, red dog $31. 

Kansas City: Both bran and shorts steady 
with offerings not heavy for spot shipment. 
Shorts showing a little individual strength; 
bran $26.50@26.75, gray shorts $27@ 27.25. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for bran good; 
fair for shorts, Prices advanced sharply; 
bran $1.45@1.50 per bag of 100 lbs, mill run 
$1.47% @1.52%, shorts $1.50@1.55. 


Omaha: Reflecting good demand for bran 





and other millfeeds through jobbers and 
brokers, mills received moderately large 
orders for bran for shipment to eastern ter- 
ritory. However, some mills reported demand 
less active late in the week. Bran $26.50@ 
27.50, brown shorts $26.50; gray shorts and 
flour middlings $27@27.50; red dog $30. 
Denver: Good; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; bran, std. red $25, red mill run $27, 


white $29; shorts, gray $31, brown $383; 
Ted dog $35. 
Wichita: Demand much stronger due to 


demand of eastern buyers and a speculative 
interest, quotations strong, supply about 
even with demand, bran $27@27.50, mill run 
$27.25@28; shorts $27.25@ 28.50. 

Hutchinson: Active; trend stronger; sup- 
ply inadequate; bran, mill run, and gray 
Shorts $27.25@27.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Good, prices sharply higher on 
bran and slightly higher on shorts. Supply 
and demand about evenly matched; standard 
on $27.25@27.75, gray shorts $27.25@ 


Chicago: Fair from East, quiet locally; 
trend firmer late in week; supply moderate, 
no pressure; spring bran $29.25@29.50, hard 
winter bran $29.50, std. midds. $29.50, flour 
midds. $31.50, red dog $32.50@33.50. 
get. Louis: Bran $29.25@29.50, pure bran 
29.50@29.75, gray shorts $29.50@29.75, 


h shorts $29@29.25, red dog $33. 


Toledo: Firm and strong; largest pro- 
ducer withdrawing offers of bran and flour 
midds., with prices higher than week ago; 
soft winter wheat bran $30@31, mixed feed 
$31@31.50, flour midds. $32@33, std. midds. 
$32@32.50; Toledo second clear, none to offer. 


Cincinnati: Bran and middlings are very 
limited in offerings, with the demand re- 
stricted by the high prices. Quotations, as 
of August 25, bran $33, red dog $36.25, gray 
shorts $33@33.50. 

Buffalo: Good; trend firm; supply light— 
Canadian millfeeds embargoed by Dominion 
Government; bran $31.50; std. midds. $31.50; 
flour midds. $33.50; second clears $40.50; red 
dog $34.50; heavy mixed feeds $33.50. 


New York: Fair; trend firm; supply am- 
ple; bran $33.60, std. midds. $33.60, flour 
midds. $36.10, red dog $36.10. 


Boston: Freezing of Canadian import 
quotas at zero for next week caused buyers 
to search frantically for nearby needs and 
available supplies in this market disappeared 
quickly. Those buyers awaiting Canadian 
shipments bought wherever they could find 
feeds, consequently demand for supplies, both 
from Buffalo and the West, was good. The 
latter held an advantage of 50c per ton, lake 
and rail, over Buffalo and did some business 
for deferred needs. Quotations were up $2 per 
ton. Spring and winter bran $36@37, std. 
midds. $35.50@36, flour midds. $36.50@37, 
red dog $38. 

Baltimore: Good; trend strong; supply 
ample; standard bran $32, pure soft winter 
bran $32.50; standard middlings $31.75; flour 
middlings $33.50; red dog $34. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend stronger; sup- 
ply moderate; bran std. $34.25@34.75, pure 
spring $34.50@35, hard winter $34.50@35; 
soft winter, nominal: std. midds. $34.50@35; 


gray shorts $35.50@36.50, std. midds. $35.15 $25 ton, shorts $26, midds. $29, bags in- 


@36.60, rye midds. $32.50@32.75, red dog cluded, mixed cars, track, Montreak.freights. 
$39.40@41. Winnipeg: Good; all supplies well taken, 
Nashville: Demand rather light, only few with bulk going to eastern Canada last week. 


scattered cars for immediate requirements 
booked. Local pastures sufficient for most 
requirements, Prices stronger, bran $30@31; 
standard middlings $31@32; gray shorts $32 


Bran $25, shorts $26, Man. and Sask; Alberta 
bran $21.50, shorts $22.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses, $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady; vision of lower 


@33 prices because of ban on exports, not shared 
Seattle: Good; trend steady; supply fair; by all of trade. Domestic demand good and 
$31@ 31.50. stocks sufficient to take care of present 
Portland: Mill run $31, bran $32, shorts Needs. Mills not pressing supplies, but dealers 
$33, midds, $35. = no trouble in getting stocks; some evi- 
Geen: Business brisk on a rising market, ence of dealer accumulation, Bran $25.80, 


with trade improving in Intermountain coun- oo $26.80, midds. $29.80, feed flour $34@ 
try and to West coast. Mills booked up for ; ‘ 


two months in advance. To Utah and Idaho 
RYE PRODUCTS 





dealers: red bran and mill run $30, blended 
$30, white $30.50; midds. $37, carload lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden, Denver prices: red bran and 
mill run $35, blended $35, white $35; midds. 
$40.50. California prices: red bran and mill 
run $36.50, blended $36.50, white $37; midds. 
$43, car lots, f.o.b., Los Angeles. Prices for 
San Francisco shipments quoted 50c under 
Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady to up; 
supply very limited; Kansas bran $35, local 
midds. $40, local mill run $36. 

Toronto: Domestic prices fixed. Demand 
heavy and supplies inadequate. Mills finding 
it difficult to supply domestic orders. Exports 





Minneapolis: Northwestern rye mills have 
plenty of business on books but report diffi- 
culty in getting shipping directions. With 
current needs covered, trade in no hurry to 
order new supplies forward. Same true about 
new bookings. Buyers want to see if market 
will hold before adding to holdings. Prices 
gradually working upward. Pure white rye 
$4.15@4.40 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $3.95@4.20, pure dark 


were prohibited for a time; consequently $3.35 @ 3.60 

mills unable to complete contracts made in Chicago: Demand rather inactive last 
U. S. markets. Domestic fixed prices, bran week with only scattered buying of small 
$25, shorts $26, midds. $29 ton, net cash, lots. Directions fair. White patent $4.10@ 


bags included, mixed or straight cars, track, 
Montreal freight basis. 


Montreal: Embargo has been placed by 
Canadian government on export sales of 


4.50, medium $3.90@4.20, dark $3.20@3.55. 
St. Louis: Prices advanced 5c. Sales and 

shipping directions good; pure white flour 

$4.80 bbl, medium $4.60, dark $4.10, rye meal 





flo i ; 2 millfeed for at least a few days. Reason for $4.40. 
ee ge Mae heap $37 or this latest development is acute condition Cincinnati: White $4.50, medium $4.25, 
sburgh: risk; trend higher; supply with regard to supplies for domestic require- dark $3.75. 
adequate; spring bran $33.90, red dog $36.90. ments. In meantime, mills unable to make Buffalo: Fair but spotted: trend steady: 
Atlanta: Fair; mostly immediate; trend any shipments to regular buyers in U. 8. supply ample; dark 4 35. edit stea A 
unsteady; supply ample; bran $35@35.75, markets, Stabilized domestic price for bran white $5.05 . —~ em TS, 
<> New York: Rye flour shared in the gen- 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 





eral dullness; pure white patents $4.75@5. 
Baltimore: Prices on rye flour and No. 2 

rye steady; demand little changed; rye flour, 

dark to white $3.85@4.55 bbl; No. 2 rye 65@ 





























WHEAT 70c bu; rye stock in local eleva 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 2,724 bes during the week oy ged 
‘ Sept. aaa oT ag ay te Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. 153,417 bus, 
ug. 108% 111 113% 16% 10 109% ees eves 101% 104% ' 
Aug. 107% 110% 112% 116 106% 108% 1068 206% queen en, anet mnmee with freer 
Aug. 107% 110% 112% 116% 106% 109% ee 80% Soe ee ot ee cle eae ee ee 
Aug. 107% 110% 112 115% 105% 108% 99 102 o1 00 adier at the close; white patent $4.80 
Aug. 107% 110% 112 115% 106 108% 98% 101% hp 
Aug. 107% 110% 112% 116% 106% 109% -" Saas 995% 102% Ryman Moderate; trend steady; sup- 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires png "34. 18@ 4.40 = $3. Sopaee ooh m- 
Sept. Dec Sept. Dec Oct. Dec. Closed ept. Oct. z Cod “ rae 
eS ere ee 92 99 74% 16% oe a6 54% 55% Portland: Pure dark rye $5.15@5.25, me- 
pes a eee 92% 92 99 14% 16% 545% 55% dium dark rye $5.20@5.30, Wisconsin pure 
Aug. 22 ..... 92% 92 99 74% 16% 545% 55 straight $5.95@6.05, Wisconsin white patent 
a ee ee 92% 91 97 74 75% 545% 55%  $$6.20@6.30. 
Aug. 25 ..... eee aes oes 73% 74% 545% 55% 
AGE. BE crces 12% 74% ‘ os éicows 
r CORN OATS = M M A R FE I NX 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapoli SE OLINA K 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. 
Aug. He wo % H+ 12% « 43% 46 38% 41% 
Aug. 3% 77% % 6 73% 43% 45% 885 41% Minneapolis: i 
Po S| Bee 70% 74% 77% 81% 69% 73% 44% 46% 39% 42% cash durum Bagong By phy. By 
Aug. 23 ..... 70% 74% 77 81 70 74 44 46% 39% 41% quotations on semolinas, Choice amber dur- 
Bee, BB vcccs 70% 74% 76% 80% 70 13% 43% 46% 39% 42% um bringing 14@1l5c over. Quality of new 
po * ae 69% 73% 76% 80% 70 73% 44% 46% 39% 42% grain, for milling, said to be excellent. Maca- 
* ~- FLAXSEED————, BARLEY roni manufacturers continue to show little 
li Mi poli Duluth Minneapolis interest, so sales very light. No doubt trade 
Dec. Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. impressed by government report that the 
Aug. 665% 188% 192% 188% to 46% 495% earry-over of old durum and the new crop 
Aug. 66% 187% 191% 187% 46% 491% assure a supply about double that of do- 
Aug. 66% 188% 192% 188% 47% 1 mestic requirements. Shipping directions only 
Aug. 65% 190 194 190 46% 49% fair. Fancy No. 1 semolina and durum fancy 
Aug. 65% 190 194 190 46% 50% patent $5.85@5.90 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 
Aug. 26 ..... 67% 71% 62% 65% 191% 195% 191% 46% 50 apolis, and secondary No. 1, 30c less. 
In the week ended Aug. 23, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 65,694 bbls 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS durum products, against 56,903 in the pre- 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from 


the market reviews, are based on car- vious week. 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: Chicago: Aside from one sale of a round 
Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo lot, buying was scattered and confined to 
Spring bran ........+e065 $29.25@29.50 $....@28.00 $....@.... $....@.... $....@31.50 small lots last week, No. 1 semolina $6@6.15. 
Hard winter bran........ . +++ @29.60 ....@.... 26.50@26.75 29.25@29.50 ....@.... St. Louis: Prices advanced 10c,. Sales and 
Standard middlings* ..... @29.50 ....@28.00 ....@....  29.00@29.25 ....@31.50 shipping directions fair; first grade semolina 
Flour middlingst ........ 31.50 ....@30.00 27.00@27.25 29.50@29.75 ....@33.50 $6.85, granular $6.40, No. 3 $6.20, durum 
ae eae rrr 32.50@33.50 31.00@.... ....@....  -+--@83.00 ....@34.50 fancy patent $6.85. 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville Buffalo: Slow, pending new crop news. 
Spring bran ........--065 $....@32.00 $34.25@34.75 $36.00@37.00 SwhRahes. Biase eews Trade inclined to hope for concessions; trend 
Hard winter bran........ o+e+@.... 34.50@35.00 cece @eocee oc ce Deces Tr. wire steady; supply ample; No. 1 $6.95; durum 
Soft winter bran......... .+++@32.50 ....@....  36.00@37.00 ....@33.00 30.00@31.00 fancy ‘patent $6.95; macaroni flour $6.05; 
Standard middlings* .++.@31.75 34.60@35.00 35.50@36.00 ....@....  31.00@32.00 first clear $5.05, second clear $4.45; durum 
Flour middlingst ....... 1. ++ @33.50 37.50@38.00 36.50@37.00 33.00@33.50 32.00@33.00 granular $6.55. 
ROG GO™ ccccccccccccvves «+++@34.00 37.50@38.00 ....@38.00 ....@36.26 ....@.... Philadelphia: Demand moderate; slightly 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings firmer; offerings ample at revised figures; 
WOPOMEO, 6.cccccens $....@25.00 $....@26.00 $....@29.00 No. 1 durum semolina $6.80@6.95. 
qWinnipeg ........ « ove eQ26.00 ~+.-@26.00 a ws 4s Pittsburgh: Improved; trend higher; sup- 


*Brown shorts. {tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices. ply ample; $6.60@6.70. 








CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota, 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 
exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Minneapolis 
Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE > Gorroucd 


MARITIME 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


a i] 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 
MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


. 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS co. 
t oO. 


St. Joseph, 
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QUOTA PROTESTANTS ASK 
REPEAL OF AAA CONTROL 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND..-A_ resolution de- 
manding repeal of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration act has _ been 
sent to Indiana congressmen by officials 
of the Indiana Marketing Quota Protest 
Association, whose members are mili- 
tantly opposed to the AAA’s 49c-bu 
penalty on production above allotments. 

“We declare it to be the inherent right 
of every American farmer to manage, 
control and operate his own farm accord- 
ing to his own judgment,” the resolution 
asserted. “We abhor the bureaucratic 
administration of the AAA program and 
the autocratic abuses thereof.” 

Members repeatedly complained that 
such control destroys “the American way 
of life.” 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Aug. 22, 1941, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

rr 87,780 536 1,005 1,695 

Private terminals 1 oe 13 2 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








i... were eee 87,781 536 1,019 1,697 
Vancouver-New 


Westminster 17,806 5% 25 7 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VRCOTE cscvcsss 18,310 1 2 1 
Churchill «.....0. 2,617 
VEGEOEER.. hrccveces 1,009 


Prince Rupert ... 1,208 








Totals Eee? ee 537 1,046 1,704 
TOOT DOO 60:60:00: 113,962 1,432 1,321 765 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 7,994 118 219 690 
Pacific seaboard. . 90 oe ee 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTS secoscce 6 wis 2 








TOtAIs 2 ccecses 8,084 118 222 690 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar— 

I: asses adus 2,895 7 433 189 

Serer er 10 6 244 89 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 


VEtOTS .cccsece es 
Pacific seaboard. . 21 
Te -ssecreee 2,926 13 676 278 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-22, 1941 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 16,199 275 642 1,237 
Pacific seaboard.. 428 ee 2 ee 
Churchill ..cccsrs ° 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WREGRS 0:40-6:40 2 P 3 1 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-22, 1941 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 9,764 391 1,299 739 
Pacific seaboard. . 191 i 15 16 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
Vators ...ceseee 21 oe 1 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
16, 1941, and Aug. 17, 1940, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
Aug. 16 Aug. 17 Aug. 16 Aug. 17 
1941 1940 1941 1940 


WGK sccess 264,562 167,649 29,116 26,226 
COPR sccsvess 40,645 25,240 » TT 
Ge: -é.604e0¥0 10,718 4,752 318 386 
\ 4g MEP 12,638 9,141 1,295 3,220 
Ae 5,471 7,358 107 1,158 
Flaxseed .... 1,617 778 Jae ° 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Aug. 16 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 205,000 (64,000) bus; corn, 
2,345,000 (5,198,000); oats 52,000 (none); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Aug. 23, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Minneapolis . 3,420 3,101 73 398 2,388 1,575 
Dwteth .... 74 606 47 98 362 678 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 
Week ending—, 
Aug. 16 Aug. 23 
eRe SNES. vais co 8 e8s crevice 16,532 *14,063 
*Four mills. 


Mi evabakast 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 
MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO « _ U.S.A. 











Mennel 








Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers 
Patents and Trade-Marks Procured in the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 
Established 1861 - - Pure Food Practice 
726 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D.C. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 











Crown Milling Co. 


Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Brokerage Connections Wanted 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








August 27, 1941 
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MRS. THEODORE MUELLER 

Mrs. Theodore Mueller, wife of the 
partner in the Yung & Mueller bakery, St. 
Louis, died recently. Mr. Mueller is one 
of the oldest pie bakers in the country 
and is a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wholesale Pie Bakers. 


S. J. McCAULL 

S. J. MeCaull, for many years promi- 
nently identified with the grain trade at 
Minneapolis, as secretary of the old Mc- 
Caull-Dinsmore Grain Co., died at his 
home at Glendale, Cal., where he moveid 
on his retirement in 1930. He is survive: 
by his widow. 

VICTOR H. LEFFLER 

Victor H. Leffler, 56, manager at St. 
Louis for the Continental Baking (o., 
died Aug. 22, at a St. Louis hospital. 
Mr. Leffler had been St. Louis manayer 
of the Taystee Bread Co. and the Naf- 
ziger Baking Co. prior to his connections 
with Continental. Surviving are his 
wife, Mrs. Estelle Leffler, a son, and two 
sisters. 

JOHN FRASER, SR. 

John Fraser, Sr., 80, nationally known 
flour mill builder who retired from active 
business in 1928, died Aug. 19 at the 
home in Milwaukee of his son, John, Jr., 
with whom he had resided in recent years. 
Mr. Fraser had been a resident of Mil- 
waukee since 1898 when he joined the 
old E. P. Allis Co., forerunner of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Previously, he 
had been with the mill building firm of 
Stillman & Bierce. In 1903 he started 
his own company and constructed flour 
mills throughout the country. He was 
the first to construct steel and concrete 
fireproof mills, erecting the first one in 
Detroit in 1912. 
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Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 23, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletin, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 


RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Chicago ...... 168 287 2,128 540 44 
TOGRMER cccccce 1,809 71 52 320 
Indianapolis .. “e 42 484 90 8 
Kansas City .. -» 1,304 118 7h 7 
Milwaukee .... 14 34 156 8i 201 
Minneapolis .. -- 6,048 69 2,188 1,219 
Omaha ...... oe 508 209 182 + 
Peoria ..ccses 39 53 632 36 27 
Sioux City .... a8 230 189 122 41 
St. Joseph .... ee 299 63 152 +e 
St. Louis ..... 102 138 396 102 6 
WICKIER .cccce oe 291 ae <e 
_ | ee 323 11,043 4,505 3,624 1,866 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 20 107 122 22 8 
eee 19 45 “* 2 
Galveston .... ee 60 ‘* ee 
New York .... 115 92 194 64 
New Orleans .. 2 oe 69 12 
Philadelphia .. 31 57 24 
WORMS: 660008 209 *361 385 124 8 


Grand totals. 532 11,404 4,890 3,748 1,874 
Last week .... 584 12,236 5,594 3,532 2,199 


Last year .... 620 12,109 4,937 3,539 600 

*92,000 bus bonded. 

SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 89 208 1,020 227 45 
Duluth ....... e+ 1,383 337 -. 216 
Indianapolis .. al 20 232 44 z 
Kansas City .. 137 404 136 32 . 
Milwaukee .... 9 1 144 8 7 
Minneapolis .. 104 903 78 1,084 387 
OCMaARA ....... ee 211 254 102 - 
ee 38 94 407 18 : 
Sioux City ... os 123 148 110 ° 
St. Joseph .... es 46 167 32 . 
St. Louis ..... 85 219 76 54 6 
Wichita ...... ee 159 oe - 

Totals ...... 462 3,781 2,999 1,711 668 

Seaboard— 


No shipments this week. 

Grand totals. 462 3,781 2,999 1,711 668 
Last week .... 462 3,921 3,433 1,513 432 
Last year .... 509 3,954 2,229 2,019 303 

tSome allowance should be made for dupli- 
cations, 
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WE ARE MERCHANDISING FINE WHEAT TO MILLERS 
AT THE SAME 57-YEAR-OLD STAND 


The same careful selections, the same painstaking attention to 
quality. and value, the same straightforward information about 
southwestern price and premium conditions. 


Cc. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
RANK A. THEIS, President 
J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 


ri 
R eee COMPETITIVELY AT YOUR SERVICE 
J 


. L, YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN C 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















“She 


(()NSOLIDATED FLOR MILLS (() 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 








CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS" 
USE ALL CODES 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


WICHITA KANSAS 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 

: Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daity Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 




















Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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THREE STARS 


MANITOBA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
wert . Serr 


PURITY 


Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily 








BATTLE 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limited 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 























Canadian Hard Spring 
450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Whestt gE. 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country. Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 





















e ” 
Millers of the GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR SYDNEY, NSW AUSTRALIA 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 
and Manufacturers of 









W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 








FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 














o * MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
Head Ottice: Cables: FLOUR MILLERS 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” Cable Address: Established 
LONDON, ENGLAND London “SUPERB” 1894 














Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 














Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods _—. Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 
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Makers o0f CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B, HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
aaa “WHEAT HEARTS” 


“FAMOUS” WwW ))) a un | 
: . . yp OGILVIE BLENDIES” ff 
/BUFFALO” . « . - 





Flour Brands aN? 

Sarr Bee oF. 

_ “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” | vores 
~>--.. “GLENORA” 
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KING GEORGE V. 
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Canada’s oldest and largest millers 
N ' HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA ‘ 

‘ Mills at: Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
' 1 Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL ‘ 
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TORONTO J 











D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL a CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


rf ‘R e 4 a l 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel”’ 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat || §* 
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and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. Fe 
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BRANDS In ; 
the \ 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” i 


“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” - 
vat 
son V 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. : 


Cable Address: ‘‘DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA first 
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I * x Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited Ig ra, 9 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: “Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA EXPORT OFFICES: GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CANADA 
MONTREAL SINCE 1857 


WINNIPEG OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL ANO 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. VANCOUVER | Soi atta at 


CABLE ADDRESS: “JAMESRICH” WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” a ss wae 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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_ CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS man, 
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Retail 
Harry 





Cable 

Address— 
““Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 
Office— 
Toronto, 


Ontario 


Associ: 
Ameri 
A. H, 
repres 
tion; , 
Sugar 
field, | 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: . : ! 

TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER i 
MILLS AT : follows 

TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO E  Stana 
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HE CAST 


At the Bread Standards 
Hearings in Washington 


Few food and drug hearings have at- 
tracted as large array of industry repre- 
sentatives and counsel as the bread 
standards pow-wow in Washington. 
In addition to the 30 witnesses of 
the various branches of the trades who 
signed the official appearance book at the 
outset of the hearing, numerous firms 
were represented for the purpose of giv- 
ing direct testimony or examining wit- 
nesses 

At the bread standards hearings, Alan- 
son W. Willcox is the presiding officer, and 
William W. Goodrich, of the legal staff 
of the Federal Security Agency, is pre- 
senting the government’s case. The 
first two government witnesses were Dr. 


Joseph Callaway, Jr., and Dr. G. E. 
Munsev, Food and Drug Administration 
officials 


Among those attending the bread hear- 
ings were chemists and other scientific 
witnesses and spectators whose interest 
was whetted by the inclusion of sulfates, 
lactates, phosphates, bromates, chlorides, 
peroxides, ete., which will come in for 
official identification in the final stand- 
ards to be promulgated by the govern- 
ment. 

William A. Quinlan, counsel of the 
American Bakers 
charge of the various witnesses for the 


Association, is in 


baking industry, although individuals 
representing companies using a special 
process in producing their baked goods, 
actively participated in the questioning 
Flanking 
Mr. Quinlan and serving as his chief 
consultants were L. J. Schumaker, presi- 
dent of the ABA, and Gerard R. Wil- 
liams, president of the Williams Baking 
Co., of Scranton, Pa., who, as chairman 
of the board of ABA, offered an opening 
statement on behalf of the industry. 

Other representatives present includ- 
ed Jay Burns, Midland Baking Corp., 
Chicago ; Joseph C. Dinsmore, Procter 
& Gamble, Cincinnati; D. Kern Einfurer, 
Malt Diastase Co., Brooklyn; Dr. R. 
E. Lee and Charles N. Frey, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York; Dr. L. W. Haas, 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago; Dr. A. Huff- 
man, Ward Baking Co., New York City; 
Frank Mack, Mack Baking Co., Bangor, 
Maine; Guy Robinson, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York City; E. F. Glabe, 
Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago; T. Donald 
Healy, New York City, representing the 
Columbia Baking Co., of Atlanta, Ga; 
Frederic P. Lee, of Washington, repre- 
senting J. R. Short Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; Louis E. Hart, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago; Stroud Jordan, 
American Sugar Refining Co., New York 
City; Frank Jungewaelter, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, Chicago; 
Harry Hunter, American Corn Millers 
Association, Chicago; A. N. Gilbert, 
American Baking Co., New York City; 
A. H. Krueger, assistant ‘Washington 
representative, Millers National Federa- 
tion; John Miller, United States Beet 
Sugar Association, and Charlotte Chat- 
field, Bureau of Home Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Further representation was listed as 
follows: 


of the government’s witnesses. 


Standard Brands, Inc., 


Howard New York, N. Y.— 


H. Clark, H. C. Bennett, F. M. 
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Depew and Frank C, Gephart, all of New 
York City. 

Superior Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.— 
E. A. Borza and Harry A. O’Donnell, of 
New York City. 

Borden Co., New York City—Daniel M. 
Dent, Ernest C. Thompson and Raymond 
Powers, of New York City. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.—Frederick W. Miller, Jr., Fred W. 
Tanner, H. Thomas Austern and D. K. 
O'Leary. 

Procter & Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio—F. J. 
Coughlin, Donald Wade and A, S. Richard- 
son. 

American Maize Products Co., New York 
City—B. F. Buchanan. 

National Soy Bean Processors Association, 
Chicago—John D.,Connor, Washington, D. C. 

Best Foods, Inc., New York City—A. M. 
Gilbert, New York City. 

American Lecithin Co.—W. Parker Jones, 
Washington. 

Roger Bros. Food Products Co., Chicago— 
Roy Kroll, Chicago. e 

United States Cane Sugar Refiners Asso- 
ciation, United States Beet Sugar Associa- 
tion, and California-Hawaiian Sugar Refin- 
ing Corp.—Edward G. Miller, Jr., and Whit- 
man Rice, New York City. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc.—E. B. Nicolait, New 
York City. 

American Molasses Co., New York City— 
Milton Socolof, New York City. 

Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago—Arthur L. 
Strasser, New York City. 

Dried Fruit Research Institute—Samuel A. 
Syme, Washington, 

American Sugar Cane League—cC. J. Bourg, 
Washington. 

J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago—Harold 
Hall, Chicago. 

Winthrop Chemical Co., New York City— 
P. Val Kalb, Rye, N. Y 

Paniplus Co., Kansas City, Mo.—William 
Stoneman, Kansas City. 

American Institute of Baking 
Walmsley, Chicago. 

National Co-operative Milk Products Fed- 
eration—Charles W. Wilson, Washington. 

William J. Stange Co.—James W. Jones, 
Washington. 

Swift & Co., Chicago—W. 
Washington. 

Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo.—tTracy C. Weltmer, Kansas City. 

National Research Council—Dr. Russell M. 
Wilder, Washington. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Chem- 
ical Division—Carson Gray Frailey, Wash- 
ington. 

Canapa Bros. Bakery, Scarsdale, N. Y.— 
Dominic Canapa. 

Duvernoy & Sons Bakeries, New York City 
—Russell Duvernoy. 

Trades Oil Mill Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
J. Bob Roberts, Fort Worth. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Possible German Control 
of Russian Food Supply 
Draws Comment 

If Germany wins the war against Rus- 
sia she would obtain control of a huge 
new supply of grains, but the gain, large- 
ly on paper, would not for a considerable 
time offset America’s position as a larder 
for the democracies, Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, New York City, advised 
members recently. 

Lack of transportation and processing 
facilities would limit Russia’s potentiali- 
ties as an important source of food for 
Germany for.several years, Mr. Willis 
believes. 

Russia has not been an_ important 
source of foods for other countries since 
World War I and important supplies 
of foods for use outside of the country 
could be obtained only by deliberate 
starvation of the Russian people, it was 
further pointed out. 

BIG GRAIN POTENTIAL 

“If Germany wins,” says Willis, “Hit- 
ler will control on paper a yearly pro- 
duction of more than 11,000,000,000 bus 
of wheat, rye, corn, oats and_ barley. 
This compares with the democracies’ 
yearly production of 9,000,000,000 bus of 
these grains.” 

Germany also might tap the Russian 
supply of livestock, estimated in 1937 at 
57,000,000 cattle, 46,000,000 sheep and 
22,000,000 hogs, against an estimate for 
the same year for Germany of 20,000,000 
cattle, 4,500,000 sheep and 24,000,000 
hogs. However, the lack of transporta- 
tion to move the meat, along with lack of 
processing facilities, would be of the ut- 
most importance. 
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From the Wheatfields 
0F Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 


Flours - Rolled Oats 


Mills and Western Offices: 


Eastern Sales 


Address: ‘Robinhooa Montreal 





Oatmeal 


Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 
Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental F xport Sales: Vancouver 


odes: Riverside A B C Sth Edition & Pris 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


[NIAGARA sat 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING a 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co, 
“LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


P 











R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 




















CANADIAN- Bemis BAG CompPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 

















Coast To Coast Grain Service 





ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 








Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 








WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 

















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 

















1 M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain wee 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


*“BLODGETT’S” 


RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. 





- THE - 





Chicago, Il. 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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THAT DRUNK AGAIN 


Drunk (holding 
one’y theshe keyholesh sh’d I try? 

Pal.—Thish’n here. 

Drunk.—Okay, okay. 

. One more queshtion. 
Pal.—W’ ash it? 
Drunk.—Whish one’y theshe keysh sh’d 

I put in it? 


hish 





Jush’ a minnit 


¥ ¥ 


THATS IT 
Eddie.—Gee, I wonder what I’d do if 
I had Morgan’s income? 
Bertie——The question is, what would 
Morgan do if he had your income? 
BRIGHT ANSWER 
Stout Lady (to little boy).—Can you 
tell me if I can get through this gate 
to the park? 
Little Boy.—I guess so. A load of hay 
just went through. 
vv 
WATER SPORT 
“T have a beautiful home overlooking 
private lake.” 
“Why, I was out to your place and 
didn’t see a lake.” 
“Hmm, er, well, 
looked.” 


ro) 


a 


that’s what I over- 


THAT SMELT 
He.—They say a fish is a grand brain 
food. 
Gal.—I eat lots of fish. 
He.—Darn! Another popular theory 
shot to heck! 
vy 
PAR 
Lady.—Do you know what happens to 
young men who tell lies? 
Willie.—Yes, they attract the attention 
of bigshots and soon make lots of money. 
Lady.—Goodness, are you a cynic? 
Willie—No, I’m a caddy. 
WILLING TO HELP 
Woman.—Doctor, I want you to help 
my husband. 
Psychiatrist.—Well, what’s wrong. 
Woman.—He’s worrying about money. 
Psychiatrist—Now, now, I'll relieve 
him of that. 
v ¥ 
OH, I SEA 
“Have you put the little sailors on the 
table yet?” 
“Little sailors?” 
“Yeah, the goblets.” 
ONE MAN’S PLEASURE 
“It’s not just the work I enjoy,” said 
the taxicab driver. “It’s the people I 
run into.” 
¥ ¥ 
OVERWORK 
“A dangerous disorder affecting high 
public functionaries who want to go fish- 
ing.” 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 


SPRINGFIELD e 
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FLOUR 


CORPORATION 
MINNESOTA 














YAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


Average flours really cost 


You get a richer, 





Vv 





Pn Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OIGT MILLING CO. 
Telephone 85991 = 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


FAMILY FLOUR 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


Enns Miture Co., Inman, Kan. 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 








NEW ULM ROLLER 


Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM 


MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 


MINNESOTA 








Mill at 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Glencoe, Minn. 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 








Farco MILi Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 


— 





i 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevan‘ 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Grain Co., Inc. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—— 
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Weare —_ s ready - fill you: 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Srereien Boneee Oty City 


uirements of 
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4 REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
'N R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd ae 
° *9 . stablished 1895 O O MADSEN 
GLASGOW-—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
G LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 
¢ COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
. , Huw, B .D d Cork 
OTA Also at BrisToL, SOUTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFast, DUBLIN an eetidttens* einai Savin catetiedetend 
M. STANNARD E.A.Gzexx | HARRIS BROS. & CO. ( Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 
A Established 1870 COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS LTD. . 
" | STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS sane oopnaniiien FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PR Corys’ Buildings ; 
. IMPORTERS 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 aes GLASGOW UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
Ke Cory Buildings, 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL ellington Street 
“8 Fenchureh Street © ©LONDON,E.C.3 | 68 Hope Street Street _ GLASGow Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cable Address: ““Mzpium,” Utrecht “. 
iKe S a. he = = — =— an 
ich fy Mm 
cor Cable Address: ‘DorFEacH,’’ London PILLMAN & PHILLIPS F ARQUH AR BROTHERS LOKEN & CO. A /S 
; Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
ith MARDORF, PEACH & co. FLOUR MERCHANTS Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
on UR IMPORTERS d Swed 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ~— 50 Wellington Streets © GLASGOW,C. 2 ym kta 
52, Mark Lane, Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, C. I. F. business much preferred. New York 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow | Midland Bank, 54. Bonttay & Princes St., 
20 a ne A a ae , —|- : ; 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. |“ bigeye ga ROBERT CARSON & CO. ROSS T.SMYTH & CO.,LTD. 
’ * | CRAWFORD & LAW rp. ; 
C eaten tumeeene FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
0. ‘ FIGUS IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL 
i LONDON 50 Well Street GLASGOW , 3 : 
. ellington Stree oj Cais & GLASGOW BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 
LOUR and at 12 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 NEW YORK OFFICE: 
b i ” 1 « ” , 
ae Serenge.” Santen Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: “DrpLoma,” Glasgow PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange 
SAS x : ay Pee a : = nenctorennapendis Ee ey (ee 2 
! Cc. E. FEAST & CO. D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
SON (CHAS. E. FEAST) 45 Hope Street a. GLASGOW (GLASGOW) LTD. Established 1913 
Q > Rs MPORTERS OF 
sul svi etalapentadas FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS FLOUR IMPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 
Subscription Room . 7 ‘ - FEED 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 OFFICES ALSO AT 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW FiAUR - GRMOLERA 
; LIVERPOOL LEITH re Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
R Cable Address ‘Feastanco,’’ London. DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow Cable Address: FLORMEL,” Oslo 
N Y “a on | easels ee a $5 $$ $$ ——— a — — 
Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London Established 1899 
SIDNEY SMITH ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. | NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 OATMEAL 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 Nis G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND AND FEEDINGSTUFFS henna Lg / LOUR SPECIALISTS 
x CEREAL are CTS 81 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN OSLO, NORWAY 
Kan - “and Western U oho B Letiar Codes Cable Address: “Rosin,” Glasgow Cables: ‘‘Puitip,’’ Dundee | Cable Address: Cosmo” and ““MosBIL” 
FENN ELL, SPENCE & CO. LTD JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. Ss. LUND 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, McCONNELL & REID, ° FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT < 
ER LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS P. O. Box 626 Cables: ‘“LUNEX” 
FEED, ETO. OSLO, NORWAY 
Oriel Chambers, 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
14 Water Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. BELFAST, IRELAND GRAIN - FLOUR 
en Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast AGENCIES WANTED 
SOTA 
me 
ape FLOUR 
g Co. Low Grades and HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & ; S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Millfeed LARSEN CO. Broker and Merchandiser 
luirtee FLOUR DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated Flour Mill Agents 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. All Grades Members N. ¥. Produce Exchange 
ice 4 uece Ex. - NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
eapolis Minneapolis, Minn. 410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. New England On ice: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
—— 
ee Ff 
NY Johnson-Herbert & Co. GRAHAM & CO. We are always in the Market for 
FE FLOUR Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
L O U i 231 West 47th St. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, MO. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 
—— 
—— 
4 a . 
ant PeUxe.0 ee AyORM | Dixie-PortlandFlourCo. | | HUBERT J. HORAN H. J. GREENBANK 
| FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN Memphis, Tennessee & COMPANY 
Dependable, Pro ) ervice 
; | ct Ss eee Standard of the South roreion FLOUR vomesnc FLOUR 
Joseph | Siebel Institute of Technology lus D Salis Meruline 
| 960 Montana CHICAGO, III P <P 822-824 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 

City, Okla, 

Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
peg, Man. 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, lreland 

Alva Roller Mills, Alva, 

American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
cago, IIL. 

American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co,, Minneapolis 

Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 

Atkinson Milling Co.,. Minneapolis 


B Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, ete. ... 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. ¥ 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis 


> Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto 

Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Vancouver 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Keno, 
Okla, 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Capital Flour Mills, Ine., St. Paul, Minn. 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 

Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 

Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, 

Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 

Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis.... 

Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. .... 

Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y¥ 

Cleveland Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Oho .ccccese 

Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can 

Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 

Coleman, David, Inc., New York 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, Ore. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 

Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
N. Y¥. oe 

Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, t.. 

Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis... 

Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 

Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas . 

Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York 

Coventry, pemenpiiite & Co., London, 
England .... ecccce 

Craig, R. Hunter, “& Co., Lta., : Glasgow, 
Scotland eoccccccccccccs 

Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . eee 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co.... 

Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis . 

Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon..... 

Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis, Jacques A., New York.. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. . 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, 
De Witt Hotels 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. Ce cccccccecccccesccece 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. FY. wccscees ee ecccccees 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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E Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
4 Minn. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Essmueller Co., 
City, Mo. 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Louis and Kansas 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D. 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
coe, Minn. eoccccce 
Farwell & Rhines Co.., oo Watertown, N. yy. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England.. 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. era, 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J.. 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour ills, 
Inc., Geneva, N, Y.. covcce 
First National Bank in st. Louis 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. PPTTTITVITI TTT TTT 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., ae 
Island City, N. Y. cccccccscccccscces 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real eocccccccccce 
Fort Morgan Mills, "Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


‘\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 

MH grade, Mont. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis....Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis. 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. ee 

Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 

Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo 

Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont, 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. eecces 
Hamilton, Archibald, & gona, Glasgow... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. .. 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn.... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.. 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Bes cece 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y....... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 

Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 

eeececees Cover 

Ismert- Hincke Milling Co. Kansas City, 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. O., Astian), Wie. ccccccceseces 
Jaite Co., The, Jaite, Ohio. .....ccccccce 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ° cece 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis... 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
— Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
seneeen, W. 8., & Sons, Melbourne, Aus- 
CHAMR cccccccscccccccecccccccccccesee 
King, H. H., Flour M. Co., Minneapolis. . 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis.... 








King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. Man 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., 
York, N. Y. 

Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., N 
leans, La, 


Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y¥ 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 

Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 


Flour Mills Co., Salina, 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.. » 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. 

Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 

Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill 

Lund, S., Oslo, Norway..... 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind..... 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 

McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 

Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 

Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto... 

Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 

Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 

Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J 

Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas 


sie. West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- Barre, 
Pa. 

Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City. 

Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 

Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas... 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 

Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co 


N National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Wille, N. J. ccccccccce 

National Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. cceseovdscece 

Neill, Robert, Ltd., Giasgew, Scotland. 

New Century Co., Chicago, Ill 

New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas 

Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 

New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 

Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 

Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio 

Northwestern National "Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ...........+. 

Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 

Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas Cecccccccccccssccce 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg.. 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y.. 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl.... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, BB G., DOCOMts, GOt..cccceccece 
Preston- Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
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Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
B, Di ccvocncevesescsesecvencovaces 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas. . 
Russell, PD, T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotlana 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. gon web 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. 


S St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Lta., Mont- 
real, Canada .. 

Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Ca. St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo.. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. s. w., 
Australia 

Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 

Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas 

Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc.... 

Shevelove, J. J.. Newark, N. J 

Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 

Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
sas City, Mo. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., New York, 
Mm &. 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., 
England 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England 
Spindler, L. G., New York 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Strisik, S. R., Co., 
Superior Separator Co., 
Minn, 
Superlite Co., Dallas, Texas. ...........0. 
Swift & Co., Chicago 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland 

Teicher, Sydney J., New York, N. Y..... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City 
— Ernst & ‘Traber, Inc., New York, 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D... 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Lae ita 
Man, eeeceeece 
Urban, Gueeres, Milling Co., Buffalo 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. wccccccssccccccccees 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn. 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical pepe Rich. 
mond, Va. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co.. 
Wall-Rogalsky M. Co., McPherson, 
Kansas 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., ine. Newark, 
N. J. Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas ......- ecccceccecs 
Wamego (Kansas) Milling Co.. ese 
Wasco Warehouse earns Co. ie. ene 
Dalles, Oregon ........ 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, "Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich, ° 
Weber Flour Mills Co. eo ‘Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales yee Chi- 
cago, Ill. eecccce 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, “ont. 
Western Canada F. M. ‘Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo. ....eseeeeeres* 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co...- 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio 
ven Chemical Co., Inc., on York, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. . 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, ee. d 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois ........eeeeeeers tt 








